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What would closer tolerances in 
the parts you buy mean in your 
machine shop costs? 

How vital is grain in the forgings 
you buy? 

Is first price more important to 
you than finished price, when you 
consider the cost of a part? 


The reason we ask these questions is 
that our thinking starts at your end of 
the problem of buying parts for the prod- 
ucts you make, or parts for maintenance. 


We are not merely to supply parts. 
Our Research and Engineering Depart- 
ments are working right now with similar 


This airplane is but a sym- 
bol of the planes, trucks, 
transportation -and indus- 
trial equipment for which 
Brake Shoe makes parts. 
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Consider these Questions about PARTS— 


departments in many companies to im- 
prove materials and designs of the parts 
they are using. 


The problems they are working on, 
have to do with such factors as alloying 
irons and steels for special applications; 
improvements of bearing metals; grain 
flow in forgings; increased precision of 
casting; the relations of stress analysis to 
design. And many others of like nature. 


In some cases they affect the size of 
parts, and hence the amount of metal. 
In others, the question of*sand or cen- 
trifugal castings versus forgings, or a dif- 
ferent alloy. 


Brake Shoe is constantly enlarging 
its research and engineering facilities. 
Right now an Experimental Foundry is 


ENLIST YOUR DOLLARS FOR VICTORY * BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY 
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nearing completion and a Development 
Machine Shop is projected. 


If you have a special parts problem, or 
if you are especially concerned with the 
questions discussed above, write to R. B. 
Parker, American Brake Shoe Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 
and tell him what is on your mind. 


58 PLANTS SERVING INDUSTRY 
AND TRANSPORTATION 


American Brakeblok Division . . Detroit, Mich. 


Ramapo Ajax Division .... . New York City 
American Manganese Steel 

Diwiglem 2. we et Chicago Heights, Iil. 
Brake Shoe & Castings Div. . . New York City 
Kellogg Division ...... Rochester, N. Y. 
American Forge Division .... . Chicago, III. 


Southern Wheel Division . . . New York City 
National Bearing Metals Corp. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
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aver Ter? 


its in every 


fighting man's thoughts 


Industry is helping win the war... 
After the war is decisively won... 


industry must help build a peacetime world 


what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 
This question is being asked today everywhere in the 


world. No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 
It must be a world as 


ceful and neighborly as 


your own town; a world in which decent people can 
bring up their children decently. It must be a busy 


world where factories and farms are working and 
where there are jobs for all. 

How can such a world be brought into being? The 
surest way is to think and ta 


about it. Full and 
complete discussions on the porches of this country, 
over its fences, in churches, schools, clubs, and al- 
ways at meals—that is how the terms of A JUST 
AND DURABLE PEACE can be formulated. 

In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your 
terms of peace must be such that the people of other 


lands can agree with them. There must be provision 


in your plans for sustained production and for con- 
sumption of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience 
can endure. 


of men of good will can be just. Only a just peace 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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“Shadowtage” means sabotage due to 
shadows on the working plane — espe- 
cially when they blur delicate machin- 
ing operations held to tolerances of 
1/10,000th of an inch. 


The best-known answer to “shadow- 
tage” is the scientific installation of 
shadowless and glare-free fluorescent 
lighting. 


It is our job to supply the fluorescent 
and incandescent lighting equipment 
that is helping to speed war production 
all over the country. 


Aggressive and independent Sylvania 
research developed and introduced the 
first successful fluorescent installation — 
forerunner of war plant fluorescent by 
the thousands of miles of lamps today. 





THE FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE. This new fixture, which can challenge comparison with 
any other in the fiuorescent field, is much more than a design to save critical 
war materials. Irs non-metallic reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent — actually 
more than that of enameled metal. The streamlined top housing, constructed like 
a cantilever bridge, encloses the ballast—protects it from dust—provides cooler 


performance. 


And now — years ahead of time — 
Sylvania is producing the fluorescent 
fixture of the future. A revelation in 
simplicity and adaptability, one stand- 
ard fixture meets any industrial lighting 
requirement. Similar developments may 
bring economical fluorescent lighting 
into American homes after the war. 


For industrial fluorescent lighting 
equipment, designed to work together, 
specify Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps, 
Fixtures and Accessories for replace- 
ments and authorized new installations. 


SYLVANIA 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


Formerly Hygrade Sylvania Corporation 
Incandescent Lamps, Fluorescent Lamps, 


Fixtures and Accessories, Radio Tubes, 
Cathode Ray Tubes, Other Electronic Devices 
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What's Ahead 


Although this country has yet to experi- 
ence aerial bombardment, we have gone in 
for camouflage, as applied to industrial in- 
stallations, in a big way. 

As the world grows smaller with advance- 
ments in aviation, the need for more and 
better camouflage will grow. It will grow 
until the world settles down to a genuine 
peace, which is not yet in sight. 

The art of camouflage, as we know it to- 
day, is new. Still, the trends in camouflage 
all point to one conclusion, a basic tech- 
nique that can be broadly applied. A story 
in the next issue, “CAMOUFLAGE IN THE 
Cominc Air Acs,” by J. Duncan Campbell, 
as told to Don Samson, will bring you all 
the details. It’s a story you can’t afford to 
miss, for now is the time to think about 
camouflage in the coming era of air power. 


MORE OPPORTUNITIES 


H. S. Kahm returns next issue with a 
profit-packed story, “Post-War OpporTunt- 
Ties FOR Limitep CAPITAL.” 

“A small beginning does not necessarily 
mean a small finish,” says Kahm, who points 
out that Woolworth’s original investment in 
the five-and-dime idea was $50. © 

Surveying many fields, including aviation, 
entertainment, food, coin machines and edu- 
cation, the author lists many post-war ven- 
tures that can be launched with capital 
ranging from $500 to $5,000. 


PIPE DREAM COME TRUE 


Sidney S. Smith didn’t know anything 
about pipe lines, but assigned to build and 
operate one, he went to work. The result 
was not one pipe line but several, including 
a portable line, complete with a new form 
of tubing, couplers and pumps—a revolu- 
tionary development, to say the least. Al- 
ready, it’s a vital war weapon with stagger- 
ing post-war applications. 

Thanks to the lifting of Army censorship, 
we can bring you the complete story of 
Smith and his history-making pipe line. The 
story, to appear next issue, is called “Pre 
Line Paracon.” George Kent and Alfred H. 
Sinks are the’ authors. 


P.S. 


Among stories scheduled for early publi- 
cation is “A Primer oF Dynamic MANACE- 
MENT,” by Leo Nejelski, an expert in hu- 
man relations. 

According to Nejelski, management, in 
spite of its magnificent war job, must prove 
its right to leadership when the war is won. 
He holds that this calls for a dynamic form 
of management, principles that will win the 
confidence and goodwill of John Doe, the 
skilled worker; Steve Greve, the foreman 
or sub-manager; Helen Tellen, the secretary 
or office worker; and John Spohn, the stock- 
holder. ‘ 

Nejelski minces-no words in setting down 
his principles of dynamic management, with 
the result that his story is one that no 


forward-looking business man can afford to 
miss, 
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Readers Say 


READERS ON "PLANNING" 


@ “How Much ‘Planning’ Do We Want?” 
[Sept. 1] is a “pip.” May we have the old 
way of life preserved to all of us—Grorce 
Rossins, Kansas City, Mo. 


@ I found myself in complete agreement 
with your editorial, but it did raise a ques- 
tion. Does your editorial criticize private 
post-war planning? If it does not, in my 
opinion it should clear that point, as a criti- 
cism of private planning could easily be 
construed through a broad reading of your 
editorial, and this might easily offset the 
value of the editorial in the minds of people 
who are against political post-war planning, 
but very much in favor of sound planning on 
the: part of business—T. L. O’Gara, man- 
ager merchandising division, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., St. Paul, Minn. : 

[We favor a maximum of planning by 
business.—TueE Eprrors.] 
@ We need enough planning to keep this 
U. S. A. “God’s country!”—Ciarence LeG. 
Syocren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


@ Forbes says that Washington is “infested 
with planners.” He says Roosevelt is “more 
enamored of planning” than any President 
in history. He says the President and his 
advisers would like to become “Planners 
for the whole world.” Is it so wicked to 
plan a better world? . . . Lack of planning 
in a business leads to bankruptcy. Lack of 
planning in a society leads to breadlines.— 
PM, New York, N. Y. 


@ There are two sides to the subject in 
question, and I cannot keep from thinking 
that both business men and William Green 
have something of a selfish motive in want- 
ing to be let alone. But the business men 
and unions represent a comparatively small 
part of America. Certainly we do not want 
regimentation, but there must be a happy 
medium between laws or plans which pro- 
tect the rights of all individuals and no 
laws or plans at all.—D. E. SMALLEY, gen- 
eral manager, Continental Car-Na-Var Corp., 
Brazil, Ind. 


@ May I commend you heartily for your ° 


commonsense editorial “How Much ‘Plan- 
ning’ Do We Want?” God knows there is a 
tragic need for a return to practical com- 
monsense in dealing with the problems that 
engulf our nation today—WALTER SEILER, 
president, The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


@ Your editorial of Sept. 1 is perfect from 
every angle. The big question is: What are 
you going to do about it? 

The great majority of our citizens are 
freedom-loving and honest, but the great 
majority take no effective action in per- 
forming their duty as self-governing people. 
. » - Our people cannot free themselves from 
political bondage until someone succeeds in 
raising the level of knowledge, factual and 
pertinent knowledge, which will enable them 
to do so.—StTiLwe.t Ciapp, New York, N. Y. 














Westinghouse ingenuity and inventiveness are continuously at work... 
discovering new ways to make better weapons of war—finding produc- 
tion short cuts—developing more efficient engineering and management 
policies . . . with the single purpose of hastening the day of Victory. 





Here a Westinghouse worker is spot welding a thermostat, formerly 
used in controlling the temperature of electric irons. Thousands of these 
thermostats are now used to detect fires in war planes, motor trouble in 
army tanks, and overheating in battleship gun equipment. 





As a sheet of new tin plate races by, this Westinghouse pin hole detector 
automatically spots and marks tiny holes and thus protects the quality 
of metal used to manufacture food cans. The Westinghouse electronic 
tube performs this modern miracle. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Plants in 25 cities—offices 
everywhere. 











2-LINE 
Editorials 


Kill free enterprise, and freedom will 
be killed. 


Industry feels it has more to fear from 
Washington than from foreign com- 


petition. 


Inflation is being kept within bounds 
—without wholesale subsidies. 


Subsidies contain inflationary dyna- 
mite. 


A union collected dues from soldiers 
who helped to save Jersey’s vegetable 
crop. You comment! 


Our biggest pent-up demands: For 
new homes, new autos, new household 
appliances. 


Installment business will boom. 


U. S. production spells Hitler’s destruc- 
tion—before so very long. 


Expect bloody new fronts any day. 


Our enthusiastic bond-buying conveys 
no comfort to our enemies. 


Will John L. Lewis dare incite more 
trouble? 


“Coney Island Has Its Biggest Year.” 
What’s the explanation? 


Don’t start heating your home before 
it is absolutely necessary. 


Certainly re-use bottles. 


The life expectancy of wage earners 
has lengthened 15 vears since the 
World War. That reflects creditably 
on somebody. , 


Chairman Doughton of the House Tax- 
Framing Committee couldn’t make out 
his own return! 


So you shouldn’t feel so very badly. 
But what a reflection on Secretary of 


the Treasury Morgenthau and other 
tax framers. 


War events may make it a Happy New 
Year. 


FORBES 





Built By DODGE 


jobs of war, thou- ii a 
sands of Dodge-built ; 
“Fighting Trucks” 

.-. including these 

powerful six-wheel- 

drive Cargo and Per- 

sonnel Carriers... 

are dependably 

transporting troops, 

guns, ammunition 

and supplies on 

battle fronts all 

over the world. 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS! 

On the home front, too, hun- 
dreds of thousands of blood 
brothers of these war-tested 
“Battle Wagons”—are trans- 
porting essential commodities 
of industry and agriculture. If 
you need trucks for essential 
hauling, see your Dodge dealer. 
See him, too, for dependable 
wartime service on cars and 
trucks. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS, THURSDAY, 
9P.M. E.W.T. 


Wigite 


'/2 TO 3-TON CAPACITIES 
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S OUR fighting forces 
move to the attack, there 

is one assurance that the home 
front may safely draw from the 
news. No power on earth can 
match the productive might of 
an aroused industrial America! 


will be sent, 





C. G. Werner makes this contribution to the 

series being drawn for Philco by America’s lead- 

ing editorial cartoonists depicting the significance 

of America’s productive might. V. 

a full size reproduction of the en drawing 
ree, on request to P. 

tion, Philadelphia, Pa. Ask for Cartoon No. 66FO. 


more of the same to win the 
Victory. All they have learned 
in their laboratories and pro- 
duction lines during twelve 
straight years of radio leader- 
ship is devoted now to making 
radios, communications and 


bile available, 
ilco Corpora- 








That is the faith that gave us the 
courage to go forward during the darkest days of the 
Axis advance. And that is the calm conviction that leads 
us today to bend our full strength to the task until 
total victory is won. 

The men and women of Philco know that whatever 
toil and sweat it has taken to win the initiative, it will take 


electronic equipment that will 

give our soldiers and sailors superiority in the attack. 

On some tomorrow, they will be back at their peace- 

time tasks, bringing you the fruits of their new knowl- 

edge and skill in radio, television, refrigeration, air 

conditioning and industrial electronics ...under the 
famous Philco name. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 














Philce distributors and dealers are doing their 
utmost under wartime conditions to service 
your Philco Radio, Phonograph, Refrigerator, 
Air Conditioner, or Industrial Storage Battery. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 





Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


“By The Sweat of Your Brow” 


The original John D. Rockefeller, the greatest giver in 
recorded history, told me that he had found it harder to 
give away money in such a way that it would do genuine 
good rather than harm than he had found it to make money. 
Henry Ford has enunciated this philosophy: “I wish every 
penny given in charity were red hot so that it would burn 
the fingers of those who give it and those who receive it.” 
Andrew Carnegie inveighed against giving money to beg- 
gars, on the theory that it was harmful to try to give people 
something for nothing. 

We have at Washington highly-placed officials who want 
Uncle Sam to become Santa Claus for the whole world, to 
guarantee the whole human race “freedom from want.” 
Vice-President Henry Wallace desires American taxpayers 
to guarantee every Hottentot a bottle of milk every day. 

The American Bankers Association, at its recent annual 
convention took a more realistic stand. It declared: “No 
people of any nation can be handed a better life. They 
have to work it out for themselves.” 

This wealthiest and most powerful of nations must shoul- 
der its full, perhaps the major share, of contributing to 
establishing a better world order after the war. But this 
herculean task must be fashioned, not by idealistic dreamers 
of the Wallace type, but by realists, by men of mature prac- 
tical experience, men who have their feet on the ground. 

Our hard-headed bankers, naturally, differ vehemently 
from those neophyte bureaucrats who proclaim that it is of 
no importance whatsoever how mountainous our national 
debt may become—the prospective public debt of $300,- 
000,000,000 doesn’t phase the latter one iota since, accord- 
ing to their puerile reasoning, “we will owe this debt to 
ourselves,” 

These prosaic, matter-of-fact bankers, unable to sub- 
scribe to the Washington theory that all the world’s woes 
can be cured by spending, spending, spending the money 
of American taxpayers, proclaim that America must adopt 
and adhere to the old-fashioned principle of work and save. 
The old truism, “the lord helps those who help themselves,” 
remains eternally true despite any and all Washington the- 
orists’ notions to the contrary. We must convince them of 
this cardinal fact, stop them from running wild. 


Expect Willkie to Run 


It can safely be taken for granted that Wendell Willkie 
will seek the Presidential nomination. No defeated candi- 
date ever worked more assiduously than Mr. Willkie to 
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keep himself prominently before the people. Although pain- 
fully disappointed that he lost the last election, he felt 
pleased and proud that so many of his fellow-citizens voted 
for him. His heart is still set on reaching the White House. 


Industry Wants to Know 


Industrialists and other responsible citizens are eager to 
know how far the Government proposes to go in competing 
with private industry when peace returns. The Government 
has invested some $15,000,000,000 in industrial, chemical, 
shipbuilding, aircraft and other plants. Will the Govern- 
ment insist upon operating them in competition with in- 
vestor-owned plants? Or will the Government do everything 
feasible to foster continuation of private enterprise? 

This question may well become a foremost feature of the 
coming presidential campaign. The New Deal has assidu- 
ously sought to expand the functions and operations of 
government. The Republican platform presumably will favor 
a maximum of free enterprise. This should provide one 
clear-cut, important campaign issue. 


The more you carry of others’ burdens 
the lighter yours become. 
* 


“Employment Declines.” Why 


Washington officially reports that employment fell 400,- 
000 between mid-July and mid-August. That statement 
sounds astounding—until it is learned that the decline oc- 
curred almost wholly among workers under 20, of whom 
many quit to resume their schooling. Also, of course, the 
draft played a part. 

Another factor not officially cited in explanation: Quite 
extensive cancellation of war contracts. Cancellations have 
already exceeded the total cancelled after the World War 
armistice, a rather amazing fact seeing that the cry still is 
for more and more war production. The explanation is 
that the military overshot the mark in placing contracts for 
various things, that, as the fighting has developed, military 
needs have undergone changes, involving less demand for 
certain kinds of materiel, greater demands for others, nota- 
bly aircraft and shipping. 

Our manpower crisis is not really waning. Both General 
Marshall and Admiral King are exhorting Congress to re- 
frain from curbing the drafting of fathers. They insist that 
our fighting forces must be still further swelled: by hun- 
dreds of thousands. Many lawmakers question, first, wheth- 
er this is absolutely necessary; second, whether it could be 
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achieved without causing serious dislocation, not to say 
disaster, throughout the nation. Meanwhile, the authorities 
continue to shy away from subjecting workers to rigid regu- 
lation, regimentation. 

The writer believes that the worst will soon be over man- 
powerwise. 

But, of course, the worst is yet to come casualtywise. The 
slaughter seems certain to become appalling during the 
next two-three months. That Germany will be able to hold 
out very much longer is highly questionable. 


What We Need After War 


Utopia will not be ushered in the moment the war ends. 
Progress will still depend upon sweat of body and brain. 
upon the old-fashioned virtues of frugality, forethought. 
saving, upon wrestling with practice of the Golden Rule. 
One banker, President Robert Strickland of the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, lays down this clear-cut outline of what 
we need when peace returns: 


More work, greater production, high pay to the efficient through 
incentive plans; lowered costs, lowering prices, wider distribution 
of goods; economy and thrift by Government and citizens alike; 
sustained profits and industrial expansion from earnings; balanced 
budgets, decreased borrowings and debt payments—these alone can 
maintain a sound standard of living, pay our national debt, guar- 
antee a continuation of a democratic form of government for our 
nation and enable us to meet our international responsibilities. 


* 
Worry over what you may possibly be able to right, 
not over what you positively can’t. 
* 


We Are a Great Naticn 


We have every reason to feel proud of our war record as 
narrated by President Roosevelt, General Marshall and oth- 
ers who have recorded our war production and achieve- 
ments. 

American industry has covered itself with glory, has ac- 
complished miracles. This democracy has totally eclipsed 
war production under dictatorship. If we do not relax, be- 
cause of victories already won, the creaking Axis is most 
certainly doomed. 

We have the materiel, the money, the men to crush de- 
cisively our enemies. Hitler’s woes are multiplying on every 
side—on his Eastern: front, on his Western front, on his 
Southern front, in every subjugated country. 

His doom is sealed. 


Practical Men Now Preferred 


Who are being appointed to important positions in Wash- 
ington these days? Brain trusters? No! Business men of 
demonstrated ability. Faced with a grave national menace, 
the airy idealists have had to be brushed aside; the services 
of experienced men of affairs have been inspanned. Ameri- 
ca’s advance to the foremost place in the world has not 
been won by bookworms, by professors, by inexperienced 
ideologists, but by sternly practical men of affairs, notably 
industrial executives. Almost every man now called to 
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Washington to fill a responsible position is a leader in 
industry, business, merchandising. “Brain trusters” hid 
under cover when the nation faced momentous emergency. 
No mere theorists are Donald M. Nelson, Charles E. Wil- 
son, Edward R. Stettinius, Bernard M. Baruch, William 
Batt, William M. Jeffers, William S. Knudsen, Leo T. 
Crowley, etc. 
Dreamers may have their place, but faced with dire 
national problems, Washington has to rely upon doers. 
* 
Conceit corrodes. 
* 


Our Inconveniences—Pooh! 


In common with millions of other Americans, this writer 
has sons or nephews or other near relations or intimate 
friends on every fighting front, as well as in armed train- 
ing at home. How can any of us, with plenty to eat, enough 
to wear, able to go to bed nightly without fear of bombing, 
complain over whatever picayune inconveniences the global 
war has meant for us? When you receive letters from those 
on firing lines, when you learn of the death of this one, the 
serious wounding of another, the incapacitation of someone 
else by a war-contracted malady, you feel ashamed that you 
have given way to one complaining thought over gasoline 
rationing, food rationing, travel discomforts or anything 
else. Of all peoples on earth, Americans are the most com- 
fortably circumstanced. 

The least that the millions of Americans who are being 
benefited financially by the Government’s limitless war 
spending can and should do is to forego cheerfully every 
avoidable expenditure in order to buy more war bonds. 


Draftees’ Parents Admirable 


It has been my fortune to talk with the parents of many 
draftees. Also, having two sons in military service, I have 
enjoyed the privilege of meeting many young men in uni- 
form. The attitude of parents and service men alike is ex- 
cellent. Complaints about anything are rare. Fathers and 
mothers are deeply appreciative of the treatment accorded 
their offspring. Military training has almost invariably 
meant improved physique, health. Commissariat departments 
are especially commended. The only grousing comes from 
eager, energetic young men who are itching to be sent to 
battlefronts. Many feel they have received quite enough 
training. 

All reports agree that American soldiers are second to 
none under fire—except that every informed fighting man 
salutes Britain’s 8th Army, commanded by that redoubtable, 
resourceful, intrepid soldier, General Montgomery. 

Contrast American soldiers with Italian soldiers. The lat- 
ter’s only desire is to quit, to surrender. How much longer 
will the morale of Hitler’s slaves be maintained? The U- 
Boat campaign has fizzled. U-Boat crews return home to 
find their bases devastatingly blasted. Capitulation of Ger- 
many in the World War was precipitated by rebellion of 
submarine crews on becoming convinced that they faced 
only watery graves. Will something similar occur again? 
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Tin is a war casualty. 

Or is it? Isn’t tin verging on a spurt of growth? 

For one thing, the capture of Oriental sources has 
stimulated induction heating for electrolytic tin plating. 
Tin can now be spread thinner and faster. But no matter 
how thin it’s spread, it’s still tin and it can still do some 
things better than other materials—covering a lot of 
space protectively and cheaply, for instance. 

Some influential economics should evolve from the 
new reflowing methods. Any time a material can be 
made to do more with less and faster, there are bound 
to be important market changes. 

Tin and Alcoa Aluminum have this in common—new 
economics to offer Imagineers for making the peace 
more fruitful. In a product-starved world this ability 
to offer more for less is a promise of more things for 
more people and so, of more jobs for more people. 

Every business has the responsibility of employing its 
share of postwar customers. Industry’s future customers 
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will be, after all, its own employees with its own 
pay checks. 

The task before industry is to explore the potentiali- 
ties of all materials, recognizing war-born abilities and 
economics; then to engineer imagination down to 
particulars, utilizing new and old capabilities to the 
utmost, in order to create jobs on V-day and after. 

Without this Imagineering, the men who come 
marching home could very well go on walking a 
long time. 

Since the urgent present consumes seven days a 
week, industry needs to nourish in an eighth day of 
thinking the imagination to engineer for its future. 
Imagineering flourishes on new things to work with— 
the new finishes, new colors, new strengths, new econ- 
omies and new applications of Alcoa Aluminum, for a 
few good examples. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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QUARTERLY 
FORECAST 





The Washington Outlook 


HE last quarter of 1943 and the 

second anniversary of Pearl Har- 

bor will find the United States 
fully converted to an all-out war econ- 
omy and engaging the enemy in a 
series of offensive actions. 

This fourth quarter will produce a 
shift of attention from domestic issues 
to questions of foreign policy almost 
as much as to progress on the military 
fronts. Within this period solutions 
will be tried on two of the knottiest 
problems: 

1. A better understanding with Rus- 
sia and improvement of relations that 
admittedly have deteriorated in the 
past three months. 

2. Administration of relief and re- 
habilitation in Axis-held territory, in- 
cluding Italy. 

The Russian question is foremost. 
Failure to arrive in good time at some 
common focus on post-war plans for 
Western Europe’s political and eco- 
nomic future will set in motion the 
competitive efforts of U. S. and the 
Soviet for the special favor of the van- 
quished common foe. 


BIG RELIEF PROBLEM 


Countries freed of Axis control will 
impose a further burden on the sup- 
plies of the United States in the ad- 
ministration of emergency relief. It is 
significant, however, that plans for oc- 
cupied countries are predicated on 
immediate steps leading to rehabilita- 
tion. This will bring a sharp drain on 
U. S. food and coal as well as on farm 
machinery and mining equipment, but 
the heaviest demand will be limited 
to the first year of Allied suzerainty. 
Also important is the New Deal char- 
acter of the foreign relief administra- 
tors—Farm Security’s Baldwin for 
Italy, Civilian Defense’s Landis for the 
Near East at Cairo. 

Considerable shifting in the foreign 
end of U. S. war-agency set-ups may 
be expected in the next few weeks. 
Divided and overlapping functions in 
the foreign field have produced a 
situation fully as confused and even 
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more dangerous than on the home 
front. A big part of Judge Rosenman’s 
job will be to straighten out this ad- 
ministrative tangle and achieve some 
unity of U. S. activity overseas. Lend- 
Lease, Lehman’s organization, and 
OEW probably will become a more 
integrated economic counterpane to the 
State Department’s diplomatic maneu- 
vering in the political realm. 
Post-war problems within U. S. will 
receive more attention by Congress al- 
though no specific action is likely in 
the immediate future. Internationally, 
the House feels better for having 
passed the Fulbright Resolution and 
the Senate will concur in some similar 
expression in the arena of domestic 
readjustments. Several proposals will 
be taken up to clarify renegotiation of 
government contracts and to fix 
firmer rules for allowable post-war re- 
serves and for disposition of federally 
financed war plants and the Govern- 






ment’s huge stockpile of equipage. 


Other measures will be pressed to , 


provide for supervised purchase by 
private industries of the government 
plants they are operating. 
Washington developments for the 
next full year will be colored in vary- 
ing degrees by political considerations 
looking toward the important 1944 
Presidential and Congressional elec- 
tions. Though much too early for fore- 
casts, the consensus in Washington 
leans strongly toward Roosevelt's 
chances for a fourth term but expects 
the net switch of 15 House seats 
which would give Republicans the ma- 
jority. Congress will do compara- 
tively little legislating but will con- 
tinue its watchdog investigations. 


NEW TAXES 


Taxes for [944 are the most im- 
portant item on the Congressional 
agenda and chances are slightly better 
than even for a new tax bill to be on 
the books in time to commence collec- 
tions next January at the new rates it 
will prescribe. The victory and with- 
holding taxes will be combined. Levies 
on individual and corporate income 
will be lifted slightly. Unless Congress 
and the Administration can get to- 
gether on a sales tax or a compulsory 
bond-buying plan—now  unlikely— 
not more than $5,000,000,000 in new 
taxes can be raised. © —GENE Ross. 


QUARTERLY 


FORECAST 





The Economists’ Poll 


RODUCTION has not yet reached 
Pi: peak, say leading economists. 

Polled by Forses in their 18th 
quarterly forecast of business condi- 
tions, they predict further increases in 
1943’s final quarter. They foresee one 
dangerous obstacle, however: Man- 
power restrictions. In the words of one 
of our experts: “From now on man- 
power will establish the ceiling of pro- 
ductive output.” 

Forses forecasters predict that the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of In- 
dustrial Production, adjusted for sea- 
sonal variation, will jump to 209 for 
this quarter, as compared with their 
forecast of 206 for the third quarter. 


The lowest estimate was 206, the high- 
est, 214. One authority even foresees 
a possibility of its topping 217 by the 
end of the year. 

Higher taxes, critical labor shortages 
and gradual price increases are other 
prospects in store for 1943’s final 
quarter, they predict. Nearly all agree 
that the manpower situation will con- 
tinue to get tighter. Says one expert: 
“Manpower will remain a major bot- 
tleneck.” , 

The problem of labor turnover is 
expected to be an increasingly severe 
hindrance to peak production. As a 
result, many of the experts foresee a 
reconsideration of labor-draft legisla- 
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tion. Two other remedies predicted: 
(1) Removal of obstacles that hinder 
women from working; (2) diversion 
of industrial effort to centers with 
more ample labor pools. 

In general, the experts expect more 
taxes. Says one, summing up: “Cor- 
porate taxes will rise slightly, individ- 
ual taxes moderately, excises sharply.” 
Many believe a new tax bill will be 
necessary “to simplify and consolidate 
victory and regular income taxes.” A 
retail sales tax, however, is “probably 
out.” 

As to other legislation, the consen- 
sus is that “Congress will talk much 
but pass little.” A few foresee recon- 
sideration of renegotiation, father- 
drafting and anti-strike legislation. 

Our forecasters are optimistic on 
next quarter’s food outlook. Agreeing 
that crop production will maintain 
high levels, some even expect better 
crops “than in any year except. 1942.” 
One predicts serious feed shortages, 
however, while others are pessimistic 
on the problem of food distribution. 


INFLATION FACTORS 

Concerning prices, the majority 
look for a continued rise—slow but 
steady. One inflationary factor: “Com- 
promises on wages and farm prices.” 
Most agree that the forces of inflation, 
though still lurking in the background, 
will be somewhat eased due to better 
control than last year. Some see roll- 
back plans as a controlling factor. 

The experts cite the following fac- 
tors as “favorable”: 

(1) “The reaction against bureau- 
cracy.” 

(2) “Military successes, with pros- 
pects of a shorter war.” 

(3) “Easing of pressure for price 
rises.” 

(4) “Improved shipping situation.” 

(5) “Development: of constructive 
war contract cancellation procedure.” 

(6) “Better price and wage con- 
trols.” 

However, they consider these factors 
“unfavorable” : 

(1) “Manpower shortages, absen- 
teeism and other labor troubles.” 

(2) “Increased optimism and com- 
placency, due to favorable war news.” 

(3) “Uncertainties as ‘to interna- 
tional political and financial policies.” 

(4) “Distraction of business by tax 
uncertainties and renegotiations.” 

(5) “Uncertainty about conversion 
to civilian product output.” 

(6) “Administration devotion of 
efforts to politics.” 
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B. C. Forbes Forecast 


ILL industrial production ex- 

pand still further during the 

coming .three months? The 
eminent economic advisers of corpo- 
rations who give ForBes the benefit 
of their estimates each quarter believe 
that it will, rather substantially. 

If it does, it will reflect most credit- 
ably upon American industry, seeing 
that scarcity of manpower is becom- 
ing more acute, that the draft will 
continue to withdraw additional em- 
ployees from war work. 

After a spell of lessened productive 
effort officially attributed to over- 
optimism that the war would soon end, 
effort and output have increased. 

It may be, therefore, that our ex- 
perts’ estimate that the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction will rise to 209 in the final 
quarter, from the actual average of 
203 in the second quarter and their 
estimate of 206 for the third quarter, 
will prove approximately correct. 

In trying to gauge the outlook, ac- 
count must be taken of the fact that 
there already has been cancellation of 
war contracts exceeding the total can- 
celled when the World War armistice 
occurred. This writer’s investigation 
elicits from leading war-producing cor- 
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“We're terribly short of help in the 
frent office, Miss McCormack, and |! 
understand you can read and write!" 


porations that, while contracts for cer- 


tain material have been cancelled, 
other orders have been substituted in 
sufficient volume to provide employ- 
ment for their entire working force. 
Such readjustment is certain to con- 
tinue as experience on battlefronts and 
acquisition of new knowledge as a re- 
sult of research dictate inauguration 
of changes in armaments. 


Momentous developments loom in 
coming months. 

Second, third, even fourth fronts 
promise to be opened on a furious 
scale. Recent spectacular advances by 
Russia foreshadow tremendous change 
before the end of this year: By then the 
Soviets probably will have driven 
every soldier out of their territory. 

Meanwhile, today’s signs are that 
all Germans will be forced out of 
Italy, that brand-new fronts will be 
established, that what British Premier 
Churchill calls the enemy’s “Southern 
belly” will be incisively penetrated. 
Various subjugated countries are like- 
ly to rebel effectively against their 
Nazi enslavers. 


That Hitlerism is doomed no longer 
can be questioned. 

That, thereafter, Japan will be pul- 
verized is equally unopen to question. 

The only question is how long it 


will take to conquer completely our | 


enemies. This writer still is hopeful 
that Hitlerism will be brought to its 
knees around the end of this year. To- 
tal destruction of Japan’s fighting 
power assuredly, in that event, could 
be wrought next year. 


Early peace should help rather than 
hurt the majority of securities. Opti- 
mism over the trend in public senti- 
ment at home is justified; New Deal 
kowtowing to organized labor is being 
effectively fought by Congress; govern- 
mental encroachment upon free enter- 
prise has lost its public appeal. 


The American people’s enthusiastic | 


absorption of war bonds provides fur- 
ther food for optimism. 











Answers to Your 





~ Questions About Brazil 


Opportunities are open 
for American go-getters 
who have the know-how 


any kind of a business in Brazil 
will find themselves faced by 
many. legal obstacles in the form of 
trade regulations and laws designed to 
protect legitimate Brazilian interests. 
The regulations are exasperating be- 
cause they are new to the experience 
of the American business man, just as 
our immigration laws and the customs 
service are exasperating to those who 
want to establish a residence here. 
Brazil has her immigration on a 
quota basis similar to ours. For ex- 
ample, such a simple matter as the 
visit of a traveling salesman is difh- 
cult, for he must register at police sta- 
tions, secure permission to visit the 
country and then secure permission to 
leave it. After a business is established 
or an office set up, there are more 
regulations to be followed, including 
labor laws which are strictly enforced. 
In every establishment, be it large or 
small, a certain proportion of Brazil- 
ians must be employed who may not 
be discharged without reason. 


\ MERICANS who attempt to set up 


AMERICANS MAKE GOOD 


While these regulations are baffling 
to the newcomer they are not insur- 
mountable, as is indicated by the large 
number of Americans who have estab- 
lished prosperous businesses in the 
country. They have been notably suc- 
cessful. An American established and 
operates the largest chain of retail 
stores in Brazil—in fact, it is the larg- 
est chain in all of South America. An 
American woman owns and operates 
one of the largest and most successful 
restaurants in Sao Paulo. Indeed, 
American business interests are so ex- 
tensive that there is an American 





Cart Crow is a world-famous traveler and 
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seller “Meet the South Americans.” 
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Chamber of Commerce in both Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, the two larg: 
est cities in Brazil. Practically all lead- 
ing American manufacturers have 
branches or assembly plants in one of 
these two cities. 

There is no rule for success in Bra- 
zil but one which, if followed, will 
smooth out half of the newcomer’s 
difficulties. He should form a partner- 
ship or close association with some 
Brazilian business man or company 
with an established reputation. Brazil- 
ian citizens enjoy a great many civil 
rights which are denied to aliens, but 
there are legal methods by which 
Americans may share these rights if 
they have Brazilian partners or asso- 
ciates. Of course, all large American 
enterprises are incorporated under 
Brazilian laws, including the branches 
of big companies. 


WORKING TOGETHER 


There are no accurate statistics as 
to the value of American investments 
in Brazil, but it is known that they 
amount to several hundred million 
dollars and are constantly increasing. 
Brazilians share in the management of 
all of them. The two nationals work 
together more successfully in Brazil 
than in some other South American 
countries, for Brazilians admire Amer- 
icans and share some of their charac- 
teristics, such as easy going democrat- 
ic manners and a keen sense of humor. 

Encouraged by the Government and 
stimulated by a great national pride, 
Brazilians have made great progress 
in the establishment of factories to 
produce a very large part of their own 
consumer goods, especially textiles. In 
fact, cheap Brazilian clothing, knit 
goods, gloves, etc., are exported to a 
great many countries, including the 
United States. Brazilian dolls and me- 
chanical toys were formerly exported 
in considerable quantity to Mexico 
and South Africa. 

Though Brazil today is literally pul- 
sating with activity, her 60,000 indus- 
trial plants, of which the largest are 


those in the textile, cement and meat- 
refrigeration fields, represent merely a 
good start in her industrialization pro- 
gram. More foreign capital is needed 
to realize her potentialities as the great- 
est industrial nation in South America. 

However, there is a large demand 
for quality products which cannot be 
supplied by the Brazilian factories, a 
demand which will probably keep 
ahead of local production for many 
years to come. As the demand for such 
products is not large enough to justify 
mass production, the result is a large 
and profitable opportunity for Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

If a large American department 
store could be transported and set up 
in Rio de Janeiro or any other large 
Brazilian city it would do a good busi- 
ness. Almost every item would find a 
ready sale. There would be a keen de- 
mand for everything in the way of 
modern household appliances. All the 
kitchenware would be sold even 
though the prices would be much in 
advance of those charged for locally 
made products. The men’s furnishing 
goods and ready-made suits would be 
cleared out rapidly, for the Brazilian 
takes great pride in his appearance. 
In spite of their relatively high cost, 
American hats are in great demand. 
The Brazilian is as fussy about his 
hats as a Texan and probably for the 
same reason. The climate is such that 
he spends a great deal of his time out 
of doors and so a hat gets more wear 
than in other parts of the world. 


U. S. PRODUCTS PREFERRED 


With most of the manufactured ar- 
ticles which make up the stock of an 
American department store, no changes 
would be needed to meet the demands 


of Brazilian taste. The mere fact that 


an article is marked “Made in U.S.A.” 
carries with it an implied guarantee of 
superior quality. These are the articles 
that always get a prominent display in 
show windows. Just the opposite is 
true of German and Japanese goods, 
which have always been manufactured 
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to sell at a competitive price and are 


- consequently inferior. 


However, there are other articles 
which it would be very difficult to sell. 
There would be little if any demand 
for American furniture, for the beauti- 
ful native hardwoods used by the Bra- 
zilian furniture manufacturer makes 
the American product appear cheap 
and tawdry by comparison. (Perhaps 
within a few years some American 
manufacturer will find a way to use 
the Brazilian hardwoods and we will: 
enjoy a pleasantly startling innovation 
in furniture. ) aN 

Another part of the stock which 
would find slow sales, éven with the 
most drastic price reductions, would 
include ladies’ dress goods and ready- 
to-wear clothing. The' colors which 
find favor with American women are 
too gay for Brazilian tastes. The Bra- 
zilian lady objects to our lavish use of 
dyes rather than to our designs. Black 
and grey are the favorite colors for 
street as well as indoor wear. A girl 
wearing a red jacket or skirt in a Bra- 
zilian city would attract little less at- 
tention than a modern Lady Godiva. 
However, buyers for Brazilian stores 
who visited New York after their sup- 


plies from Paris were cut off were. 


pleasantly surprised to find that all of 
their needs could be met with the tex- 
tiles produced by our manufacturers. 


DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 


In the opinion of American business 
men who know Brazil best, the great 
new opportunities of the future lie in 
the development of Brazilian products 
rather than in the sale of manufac- 
tured goods to her. Indeed, for some 
time after the end of the war few sales- 
men will be needed in this country 
which will be hungry for goods and 
will have the money to pay for them. 
It will not be a question of selling to 
Brazil, but of trying to supply her 
with all kinds of goods of which she 
will be in urgent need. All kinds of 
machines have been overworked and 
manufacturers are in need of replace- 
ments and spare parts. Even such a 
simple article as a spark plug is a 
rarity and sells for many times its 
value. 

When shipping is available and our 
factories are in something like normal 
production, Brazil will be a cash cus- 
tomer for almost everything we have 
for sale. Our large purchases of mili- 
tary supplies, plus the fact that Brazil 
has been unable to bring in her nor- 
mal imports, have piled up huge cash 
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reserves in the Brazilian banks and 
huge credits in New York. 

Construction of the great Pan Amer- 
ican Highway is expected to aid sub- 
stantially in the solution of Brazil’s 
transportation and distribution prob- 
lem. It will also aid in widening trade 
relations among all the American re- 
publics through which the highway 
passes. Brazil will benefit by being able 
to trade with its neighbors on a more 
extended scale. 

The war has not only brought pros- 
perity to Brazil, but has also provided 
us with the opportunity to open up 
new frontiers of Brazilian trade which 
will enable Brazil to buy more from 





Have You More 
Questions ? 


Judging from the wide re- 
sponse to our invitation to 
readers to submit questions on 
business opportunities in Bra- 
zil, the American public is 
taking a keen interest in the 
country’s post-war prospects. 
As we go to press, the queries 
continue to pour in—ques- 
tions on Brazilian resources, 
products, manufacturing and 
sales openings, importing, ex- 
porting and many other fields. 
Most of these questions are 
answered here. For those 
readers who failed to submit 
their questions in time for this 
issue, or who have further 
questions provoked by this 
story, we have arranged with 
Carl Crow to answer them 
personally by mail. 











us and help us to build up new in- 
dustries. For more than two years we 
have been sending industrial and tech- 
nical experts to Brazil to search out 
and purchase every possible supply of 
Brazilian raw material which might be 
of use in our war industries. These 
experts, who include many successful 
business men, now number more than 
a thousand. They have made a thor- 
ough survey of the marketable prod- 
ucts of Brazil—a practical survey be- 
cause it has been geared to meet the 
demands of American manufacturers 
who are working at top speed in war 
production. They have bought these 
raw materials and superintended their 
processing and shipment. American 
manufacturers have learned how to 


work with them, and the resourceful 
ones have devised peacetime uses for 
products now used for war. 

Rubber was the most obvious prod- 
uct, but there were many others. When 
supplies of jute and hemp were cut 
off, the American experts made studies 
of the many and various fiber plants 
of Brazil. They bought huge quantities 
of rock crystal, so urgently needed for 
the manufacture of optical instruments 
and some secret military instruments. 
Mica is another Brazilian product 
which is helping us to win the war. 

The United States is already Bra- 
zil’s best customer. In 1940, Brazil 
sold us $127,419,858 worth of exports, 
representing over 40% of its total ex- 
port volume. At present Brazil’s prin- 
cipal exports are coffee, raw cotton, 
meat, hides and skins, cacao, carnauba 
wax, castor seed and precious and 
semi-precious stones. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


There is also a wide variety of oils 
but little known in- the United States 
a few years ago. Even the names 
sound strange and exotic: Oiticica, 
murumuru, unicuri, andiroba, jerelim, 
pracaxi, marcuba, to mention only a 
few. These oils are from nuts and 
seeds of various sorts and they pro- 
vide a raw product from which soap, 
lubricants and foodstuffs of many 
kinds can be manufactured. Their 
properties are now well known to the 
American experts who are working in 
Brazil, but of course their complete 
development will be the work of in- 
dividual manufacturers. 

It is not too optimistic to say that 
new American industries may be de- 
veloped from these Brazilian raw prod- 
ucts with which we were so entirely 
unfamiliar five years ago. And any 
American who has practical ideas as 
to how new uses for these products 
may be developed will be sure of a 
cordial welcome in Brazil. The wel- 
come may take the form of subsidies, 
for the Brazilian government over- 
looks no opportunities to speed up the 
industrial development of the country. 

A few years ago a brilliant young 
American chemist conceived the idea 
of making plastics out of coffee. In a 
surprisingly short time he was estab- 
lished in a laboratory in Brazil with 
a financial arrangement which would 
enable him to carry out his experi- 
ments. They have been successful and 
the young chemist is certain of a for- 
tune. Many other fortunes are also to 
be made on this new frontier. 











Ten Tested Ways to 





Recruit Workers 


Nowadays you've got to 
go out after workers— 
and here’s how to do it 


RAFT-DEPLETED manpower 

pools are becoming a major 

headache to wartime industry. 
With peacetime recruiting methods no 
longer practical, production-conscious 
employers are being forced to adopt 
new and ingenious measures for at- 
tracting labor. Here are some tested 
ways that should work for almost any 
company. 

1. Make a house-to-house canvass. 
Hartford, Conn., aircraft factories 
found this method successful by fol- 
lowing what is called the “neighbor- 
hood” or “block” plan. Employees 
called on each house in their “block,” 
interviewing occupants as to their will- 
ingness to work either half or whole 
shifts. Type of work, factory condi- 
tions and wage scales were explained 
in detail. 

2. Set up special “recruiting offices.” 
The American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., achieved excellent re- 
sults with this unusual method. Hiring 
a vacant store in the center of town, 
the company installed actual machines, 
operated by workers. Displays of fin- 
ished products were exhibited. Charts 
which told of the company’s work were 
placed on the walls, flanked by flags 
and red, white and blue bunting. Com- 
fortable cushioned chairs were pro- 
vided. Then signs were erected invit- 
ing the public’s attention. Large num- 
bers of people, curious, came in to look 
around. Attendants explained the work 
and got recruits. 

3. Advertise in cars and buses. The 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit, gets 
results by a clever variation of this type 
of advertising. Company activities are 
displayed on oversized car cards, with 
pads of application blanks prominent- 
ly attached. Potential workers simply 
tear off a blank, fill it out and mail it 
in. It really works. 

4. Advertise in newspapers. Classi- 
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fied columns can still be used effective- 
ly. Since this method is most commonly 
used, however, appeals should strive 
for a new and unusual approach. The 
actual percentage of war work being 
handled should be stressed, particularly 
by companies not recognized as “war 
plants.” Some companies, such as Car- 
negie Illinois Steel, Pittsburgh, extend 
their newspaper advertising to a two- 
or three-hundred-mile radius, sending 
men to various localities to interview 
applicants on the spot. 

5. Make greater use of booklets. 
The Bailey Meter Co., Cleveland, uses 
this method effectively. For example, a 
simple, 16-page booklet called “War 
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Henry Kaiser gets results by setting up recruiting offices in key cities 


Work for Women” was printed. It had 
two objectives: (1) To sell women on 
the idea of war work; and (2) to sell 
them particularly on Bailey war work. 
The booklets were given to employees, 
who showed them to their wives, sis- 
ters, sweethearts, friends. Copies were 
also mailed to certain select neighbor- 
hoods. 

6. Make an appeal in house organs. 
Most large companies today publish 
their own organs. Some of these com- 
panies are using them as “recruiting 
papers,” telling employees that more 
workers are needed, etc. 

7. Use the radio. Thompson Air- 
craft Products, Cleveland, has a high- 


ly effective “radio recruiting” drive. 
A half-hour music program from New 
York is split up with interviews of the 
company’s own employees. Workers 
are questioned so as to elicit informa- 
tion on the simplicity of their jobs, 
the attractive conditions in the plant, 
transportation facilities, etc. 

8. Call on the U.S.E.S. Many com- 
panies report that the United States 
Employment Service is one of the best 
sources for getting new employees. Its 
files are a comprehensive catalog of a 
wide variety of worker skills, experi- 
ence and aptitudes. 

9. Appeal to high schools and col- 
leges. There are at least two ways to 


Acme 


get high school students: (1) Go di- 
rectly to the teachers and ask the names 
of students with the highest grades; 
(2) follow the method used in Indian- 
apolis, where industry presents the war 
story and the need for war workers at 
the schools’ final sessions. These meth- 
ods may be just as effective during 
school terms as in vacation time, since 
students can work half shifts. 

10. Call on women’s clubs and 
church groups. Sizable numbers of 
women can be reached, all at one time, 
by having speakers appeal to such or- 
ganizations. It’s a method seldom used 
so far, but one that might prove highly 
effective. 











How's Your Forgetory? 


Cultivate the art of forgetting and 
you will soon have a better memory 


OW good are you at forgetting 

things? If you’re really good, 

the chances are you've got a 
pretty reliable memory! Contradic- 
tory? No, because you'll have a better 
memory if you learn the art of for- 
getting. 

Unimportant facts are excess men- 
tal baggage. There is a distinction, of 
course, between the absent-minded 
professor method of forgetting and 
the trained mind, which knows enough 
to select only 10% of the day’s im- 
pressions to be retained. The mind 
which isn’t trained to forget is clut- 
tered and befogged with isolated bits 
of information—mental trash that will 
preclude the admission of worthwhile 
knowledge. 

Examine your memory right now. 
Probably you can remember your old 
telephone number, the numerals on last 
year’s auto license plate, that it was 
a week-end in 1920 that you traded 
in your first car. Your hotel room 
number at the convention two years 
ago has no right to memory-space in 
your skull today. The person afflicted 
with total recall of trivial matters is 
in misery. And so are those who must 


listen to him. 


MENTAL DUSTBIN 


You need a good forgetory—a ca- 
pacious dustbin into which the trivia 
of your day can be dropped. We are 
so likely to be fascinated by the notion 
that nothing is ever totally forgotten 
that we live in a dismal swamp of un- 
wanted memories. Actually, we get 
tired of remembering too much—and 
what we do remember must be worth 
keeping. Dr. H. Brailsford Robertson 
explains that the process of forgetting 
is due to the chemical products of 
fatigue being slowly washed out of 
the neurones by fluids which circu- 
late through the nerve elements. That’s 


a scientist’s way of describing the © 


process of forgetting. And it’s up to 
you, as an individual, not to “wash 
out” the facts which are important, 
while clinging doggedly—and stupidly 
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—to impressions which have no more 
value than last year’s geranium plants. 

There is only one foolproof means 
of holding fast in your memory the 
things which it is useful to remember. 
That is by tying a stone around the 
neck of the “no account” and throwing 
it overboard without delay. To cling 
to a memory that is non-useful is 
crowding out some bit of useful in- 
formation which you should remem- 
ber. Curiously, the forgetory can be 
immensely aided bv one of the handi- 
est tools we use to assist the memory 
—a small note book. Make a note of 
the phone number which you must re- 
fer to later; don’t try to carry it in 
your head. Write down the street ad- 
dress of your Aunt in Cleveland to 
whom you address a letter only twice 
a year. And don’t scribble these nota- 
tions with an idea that they should 
help you memorize; consciously dis- 
miss them from your mind as you 
write. You can hang a bushel of in- 
formation on one peg. Then all you 
have to remember is the location of 
the peg. 

An enormous amount of mental 
energy may be saved in this manner. 
It keeps the brain from clogging up 
with fatigue poisons. It prevents ab- 
sent-mindedness. It enables the senses 
to keep on the alert, to receive vivid, 
complete and accurate impressions of 
those things which it is important to 
retain. 

An example of the futility of trying 
to remember unimportant, unrelated 
facts is the man who took a memory 
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course and became fired by the pos- 
sibility of remembering everything. 
He undertook to read through an en- 
tire encyclopedia. He started at Aachen 
and finished with Zwolle, only to dis- 
cover that Aachen was an undistin- 
guished town in Prussia and Zwolle a 
village of small moment in Holland. 
The frightful thing is the damage that 
man did to his mind. To this day he 
is painfully pestered by irrelevant bits 
of confetti that float through his 
thoughts—that Abracadabra is a mag- 
ic formula and that Zemzem is a holy 
well in Mecca. 


CONFUSED BY CONFETTI 


Had he applied himself instead to 
a correspondence course in mechanics 
or had he specialized in somé purely 
intellectual field such as the study of 
botany, he might have made himself 
an authority. His mind became con- 
fused, instead, by confetti. He gave no 
direction to his assembling of facts. 

His folly lay in mistaking a collec- 
tion of irrelevant and disassociated 
facts for knowledge. If your mind is 
cluttered with irrelevant facts—al- 
though they may not have been 
gleaned by a conscious effort to mem- 
orize a dictionary, you’re in a com- 
parable mental fog. Our world is com- 
plex and bewildering. Unless we use 
drastic.means to simplify the daily 
impressions we receive, to classify 
them and put those we save to prac- 
tical use, our minds are beggared. 

Non-useful memories which cause 
personal misery are particularly poi- 
sonous. The unpleasant experience, 
when it leads to a sense of inferiority, 
should not be hoarded in the mind. 

Part of today is dead. Let it go. Re- 
tain that which will be of use to you. 
This is an exercise in self-discipline 
which calls for no charts, no memor- 
izing, no repetition of a shibboleth. 
Leave behind no regrets for memories 
which must die. Fill your forgetory 
with its full quota of 90%. It is thus 
you can really learn to live and in- 
crease in usefulness. 
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Milton S. Hershey 


A Vignette 


By C. F. GREEVES-CARPENTER 


66 ’VE always worked hard, lived 
rather simply and tried to give 
every man a square deal. That’s 

why, perhaps, I’ve been in business so 

long—67 years.” 

These words were recently spoken 
by America’s “chocolate king,” stocky; 
iron-gray, genial Milton S. Hershey. 
The occasion: His 86th birthday. 

Though quiet and unassuming, Her- 
shey still has the dominating presence 
of a leader, and, through vision and 
resourcefulness, he has achieved more 
since passing the age of 70 than most 
men do in their lifetime. 

In the dark days of depression, a 
man at 40 was popularly supposed to 
be ready to go on the shelf, while at 
45 he was actually on the skids. The 
war exploded that fallacy. Hershey, not 
so long ago, was asked: “What is the 
best age for producing?” His reply: 
“The age you now are.” 


“FAMILY” OF 6,000 


At 40, his name through his choco- 
late products was already a household 
word in the U. S., as well as through- 
out a good deal of the world. He is. 
however, known more intimately to 
his “family” of 6,000 young men. 
Childless, he and Mrs. Hershey took 
two young boys to educate. That was 
the start of a philanthropy which has 
had far-reaching effects. In 1909, they 
founded the Hershey Industrial School. 
So sound has been the groundwork 
that his boys receive—a high school 
education and a choice of trades such 
as auto mechanics, carpentry, elec- 
tricity, machine shop practice, metal 
work, plumbing, printing and welding 
—that they are “spoken for” by busi- 
ness organizations before they gradu- 
ate. Some 475 of his orphan family 
are now in the armed forces. 

Not so long ago Hershey handed 
over his fortune of $84,000,000 to the 
school, so he is a capitalist without 
capital, but he has a spiritual wealth 
that far transcends mere money. He 
has already done more for his 6,000 


“boys” than most fond parents accom- 
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plish in a lifetime of hope, dreams and 
planning, and every year he takes in 
another 1,000 boys. 

All his life, which has been far 
from smooth or uneventful, Hershey 
has applied thrift and persistence. 
Failure did not daunt him. At 19 he 
owned a confectionery business in 
Philadelphia. Seventeen years- later, 
with four failures against him, he 
bought the chocolate machinery ex- 





Milton S. Hershey 





hibited by Germany at the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition in Chicago. 
Then, in eight years, he achieved 
wealth and the respect of all with 
whom he came in contact. 

Back in 1906, the Reading Railroad 
serving the village of Derry Church, 
the present center of many of the Her- 
shey interests, renamed it “Hershey,” 
with the U. S. Post Office in full ac- 
cord. There are no “company houses” 
there, 90% of the homes being indi- 
vidually owned. In this model town 
in the Lebanon Valley, Pennsylvania, 
Hershey has inaugurated 10 new ven- 
tures since passing his 70th year. 
They include a gigantic Community 
Building with library, swimming pool, 
cafeteria, game rooms and modern 
theatre; two hospitals, a hotel claim- 
ing to be one of the finest and most 
luxurious in the country; a museum 
which houses the largest collection of 
Stiegel glass in the world; an Indus- 
trial Junior-Senior High School capa- 
ble of serving 1,500 students and a 
sports arena seating 15,658. On the 
side, he added soap, furniture and 
frozen food products to his business 
activities. 


GROWS OWN SUGAR 


Hershey’s business interests have 
not been confined exclusively to this 
country. In 1916, he decided to raise 
his own sugar in Cuba and he has 
the distinction of being the first Amer- 
ican to grow and refine sugar in that 
country. He now has three mills at 
Central Hershey, Madriga and Agua- 
oate, with a refinery at the first named 
place. The Hershey Corp. now owns 
65,000 acres in Cuba, employs 12,000 
persons. Seeing that the seasonal 
work on the sugar plantations and 
in the mills would bring hardship to 
his employees in off seasons, the 
“chocolate king,” to give them year- 
round occupation, started two new 
ventures: That of growing peanuts for 
extraction of oil and of raising hene- 
quin fiber for the making of rope. For 
his “unstinted interest,” the Cuban 
Government conferred upon him its 
highest honor: The Order of Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes. 

Perhaps business has always been 
the dominating force, but Hershey has 
neglected neither the cultural nor the 
recreational needs of the community 
he founded. He has never side-stepped 
human responsibility. Hershey, at 86, 
still holds the reins—a democratic king 
with the best interests of the people 
always to the fore. 
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WVhen civilian feet go on 


ODAY, MANY PEOPLE are working 

long hours at jobs where they stand 
or walk, or operate machines with their 
feet. 


In addition, gas rationing is making 
most Americans walk more than usual. 

All this makes it advisable to know 
something about the health and care of 
your feet. For, if your feet hurt, you feel 
miserable all over. You tire more easily, 
your work seems more difficult, and you 
can’t enjoy even your leisure hours fully. 


Like any complicated machine, the 
feet can get out of order. Poor habits of 
walking or standing, or the wearing of 
improperly fitted shoes, if long con- 
tinued, can force the feet out of shape. 

Habitual toeing out, for example, 
either in standing or walking, is a com- 
mon cause of weak or flat feet. Even per- 
fectly healthy feet may rebel against 
unaccustomed hours of extra duty. 

Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammer- 
toes are indications that something is 
wrong. Perhaps it is the shoes you are 
wearing. Such danger signs indicate the 
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need of a podiatrist-chiropodist or an 
orthopedic doctor. 


If your feet protest at the end of the 
day, perhaps your shoes are improperly 
fitted, or unsuited to your work. Your 
posture may be at fault, or your feet may 
not be getting enough rest. You may 
have sinking of the arches, so that your 
feet require more support than is given 
by ordinary shoes. 


New shoes should be comfortable 
when you first put them on. “Breaking 
in” shoes really means “breaking in” 


your feet! 


When you buy shoes, try on both 
shoes and test the fit both standing and 
walking. Select shoes for the job they 
are to do! High, narrow heels are un- 
suitable for long hours of standing or 
walking. They may upset the body bal- 
ance and cause strain in muscles of the 
feet, legs, and back. 


Good foot health is important not only 
to foot comfort, but to the health of the 
entire body. It is difficult to get all the 
exercise you need when your feet are not 





a wartime schedule 


in good condition. If the lack of exercise 
results in increased weight, the strain on 
the feet may become still greater. 


The wisest course is to try to prevent 
foot trouble from developing. 


Actually, your foot.health can be bet- 
ter than ever under wartime’s extra de- 
raands, if you observe the rules of foot 
hygiene and wear properly fitted shoes. 

On request, Metropolitan will send 


you a free folder on foot care, 103-I, en- 
titled, “Light on Your Feet.” 
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From Collar Button 


to Radiator 


it's an exciting story 
of the evolution of a 
remarkable invention 


collar-button manufacturer made 

a lucky mistake, for which our 
fliers are grateful. That collar-button 
maker’s mistake has helped to increase 
the speed, range, ceiling and bomb- 
carrying capacities of American mili- 
tary aircraft. 

Here’s the story: 

For years collar buttons had been 
made one at a time by a punch which 
squeezed a small disc of metal into a 
die of the proper shape. A new ma- 
chine, introduced in 1903, stamped 
out buttons by the gross. As a- result, 
most of the old timers were driven out 
of business. 

Faced with competition he couldn’t 
meet, collar-button maker George W. 
Lee of Binghamton, New York, quick- 
ly switched to making aluminum snap 
buttons. In altering his dies, Lee made 
a punch somewhat longer than he had 
intended and when he started his 
punching machine he was amazed to 
find that instead of a flat button, he 
had produced a long aluminum tube. 
Under pressure the soft metal had 
“flown” through the narrow opening 
between the punch and the sides of 
the die. 


REVOLUTIONARY TECHNIQUE 


Lee had stumbled on one of the 
important discoveries in the science 
of metal working—the technique of 
extruding seamless thin-wall metal 
tubes. His discovery was so revolu- 
tionary that the patent examiner in 
Washington refused to grant a patent 
until Lee sent along sample tubes with 
a sworn affidavit that he had made 
them by his new process. 

When Lee could find little practical 
value in his invention, he sold it to a 
local bicycle manufacturer named Les- 
lie E. Hooker, who organized a com- 
pany to make a commercial success of 


Precis: years ago an old-fashioned 


By W. H. DIPPERMAN 


the extrusion process. Hooker first 
used the process to make tubular brass 
guards for women’s hat pins, alumi- 
num cases for physicians’ thermome- 
ters and brass cases for automatic 
pencils. 

Then one day a young daredevil 
named Barney Oldfield asked Hooker 
to’make him a radiator for a bright 
yellow racing automobile called the 
“Golden Egg.” 

The present automobile radiator was 
already in existence, but it was far 
from efficient. 

“I guess what I want is a radiator 
that hasn’t been invented yet,” he told 
Hooker. 


STREAMLINED MODEL 


Although he probably didn’t real- 
ize it, with that request Barney Old- 
field became one of the fathers of 
streamlining. He wanted a new kind 
of small automobile radiator that of- 
fered a minimum of resistance to the 
air and a maximum of direct cooling 
surface. 

Barney Oldfield had come to the 
right man for his radiator. Leslie 
Hooker perhaps knew little about au- 
tomobiles or radiators, but he knew 
a lot about tubes and he went to work 
on the first cartridge core radiator. 
Hooker gave it that name because the 
tubes looked like long cartridge cases. 
Many improvements have subsequent- 
ly been made in that radiator, but 
Hooker’s basic principle remains un- 
changed. 

Hooker filled a brass shell with sev- 
eral thousand of his round seamless 
copper tubes laid horizontally, side by 
side, with the ends facing forward, 
thus permitting the oncoming air to 
rush unimpeded through every tube. 

From the front the new radiator 
looked like a honeycomb (and still 
does) because the expanded ends of 
the round tubes were hexagonal in 
form. Hooker, a good engineer, took 
a tip from the bees in assembling his 
honeycomb radiator. Nature’s expert 
engineers designed their combs in hex- 


agonal form to permit maximum stor- 
age of many units in a limited space. 

But Hooker had still another reason 
for going to the bees. By giving the 
ends of the tubes a hexagonal form, 
the tubes fitted snugly together and 
could be soldered into one compact 
group. 

Where, in an ordinary radiator, the 
water flows through the tubes, the re- 
verse is true in a cartridge core radi- 
ator. Because this radiator is a solid 
mass of tubes, thinner in the center 
than at the ends, the water flows 
around all of the tubes. Since the ra- 
diator is set with the open ends of the 
tubes facing the onrushing air, Hook- 
er’s design enabled him to pack a max- 
imum of direct cooling surface in his 
radiator. 

Barney Oldfield made automobile 
history with his “Golden Egg.” Leslie 
Hooker founded a new business. 

Then came the first world war and 
with it the Liberty motor, a water- 
cooled aircraft engine for which Uncle 
Sam specified Hooker’s design of radi- 
ator. Although the Liberty engine 
wasn’t developed in time to be of 
much help during the war, the car- 
tridge core radiator was, and it be- 
came standard equipment in all gov- 
ernment liquid-cooled aircraft engines. 


AERIAL “PIONEER” 


After the war the Liberty motor 
gave an impetus to the development 
of liquid-cooled aircraft engines, the 
most successful being the Curtiss Con- 
queror and the Allison. Again the ra- 
diator went up in the air and became 
the pioneer partner of new airplane 
motors. It was instrumental in estab- 
lishing many world records. The U. S. 
Army pilots who flew around the 
world for the first time in 1924 de- 
pended on cartridge core radiation to 
keep their engines at the proper tem- 
perature over the tropics of India, and 
the frozen wastes of Greenland. When 
Lieut. John A. McCready soared to a 
world’s altitude record, the famous ra- 
diator kept his motor at peak efficien- 
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“COLOSSAL” iS A PUNY WORD 


MEET TWO HARD, 

TOUGH YOUNG AMERICANS 
They’re in a fox hole... 
Taking it, yes; 

But mostly, dishing it out. 


Their particular fox hole 

Is in New Guinea, 

Located in a stinking, steam-hot jungle 
Where they're ‘‘advancing ‘the line’’. 


But it might be 
An Italian or Balkan fox hole— 
Even a fox hole in Germany. 


Or, who can say, 

A fox hole in Japan, 

Where the Nips, 

Instead of practicing 

very honorable flower arrangements’, 
Will learn to drink 

The bitter blood-brew of defeat. 
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Yes, indeed, 

“Colossal” is a puny word 

To describe the work 

Our tough, young Americans 

Are doing on a dozen global fronts. 


In fact, 

There’s no word big enough 

In the dictionary 

To describe the job they're doing. 


They'll smash the Axis 
Lock, stock and barrel; 
Grind it under their heels 
Into dust and oblivion 
Forever and forever... 


God willing . . . and you helping! 
* * + 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS TODAY 


Note of interest to post-war planners: 


Revere manufactures a large share of the 
cartridge brass used in making ammunition 
for the various U. S. and United Nations 
forces. Revere supplies, too, huge quantities 
of copper and its alloys that go into other 
Victory-winning weapons for land, sea and 
sky. But though Revere is 100% committed 
to war production, our technical staff is now 
in a position to advise post-war planners 
interested in the applicability of copper and 
its versatile alloys to their future manufac- 
turing needs. Write to our Executive Offices. 
No obligation, of course, and we'll do our 


best to help. 


- VERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








What is it... 





... it’s the answer to another 
special war tool problem 


CAN WE SOLVE ONE for You 7 


This special tool cut assembly time in half on a certain opera- 
tion vital to war production. Analyze your problems. Could 


a specially designed tool save time and money for you, too? 
if so, consult us. 


Plomb dealers handle stock tools for professional mechanics 


Throughout the nation, dependable dealers carry complete 
assortments of supreme quality Plomb tools for war produc- 
tion and maintenance. For the fine hand tools you need, call 
the Plomb dealer nearest you. 


Plomb gives you a 2-fold service 


Plomb offers a double service to help speed your war job. It 
is made possible by the cooperation of 36 separate plants in 
making the fine hand tools we need for victory. Take advan- 
tage of it in these two ways: 1. Consult our engineers for 
special tools; 2. See your Plomb dealer for regular tools. 





PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
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cy. It was also standard equipment on © 
the dirigibles Akron, Macon and | 
Shenandoah. The famous. 500-mile 
race at Indianapolis was won, year 
after year, by racers with cartridge 
core. radiators. 

In 10 years, between 1918 and 1928, 
the radiator had become the veteran 
“cooler” for all liquid-cooled aircraft 
motors. But Hooker didn’t live to see 
the most important contribution his 
radiator was destined to make to 
American aviation. That was to come 
only after his death, after his process 
had been acquired and improved upon 
by Winchester, pioneer New Haven ; 
maker of guns and ammunition. 

In World War II, the radiator that 
got its start in a racing automobile 
has become a real threat to Axis air- 
craft, according to T. I. S. Boak, 
works manager, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., division of Western Car- 
tridge Co. It has been officially ap- 
proved by the Army Air Forces for 
use in such fighter planes powered 
with liquid-cooled motors as the Lock- 
heed P-38 Lightning, the Bell Aira- 
cobra, the North American P-51 Mus- 
tang and the Curtiss P-40 Kitty Hawk. 


EASY TO REPAIR 


Cartridge core radiators are used in 
fighting planes because they are light, 
efficient and thus save weight which 
can be used for additional fuel or am- 
munition, but primarily because they 
can be permanently and quickly re- 
paired in case of damage. One spare 
radiator, which contains 2,600 tubes, 
is enough to make an indefinite num- 
ber of permanent repairs. These are 
made by melting the solder at the ends 
of the damaged tubes, pulling them 
out, inserting new tubes and resolder- 
ing them into place. 

An American fighter pilot who was 
forced down on a South Pacific island 
with a 20-millimeter slug in his radi- 
ator, proved how easy it is to make a 
temporary repair. With no other tools 
than a plumber’s soldering iron and 
a blow torch, this pilot soldered the 
bottom of a can that contained baked 
beans over the leaking portion of his 
radiator and was under way in less 
than an hour. 

While the war is giving this 25- 
year-old veteran of the skies its first 
baptism of fire, it is ready to come 
down to earth again and return to its 
more prosaic peacetime job of cooling 
motors in trucks, buses, fire-engines, 
racing automobiles, air-conditioning 
systems and—who knows—perhaps 
even the post-war automobiles. 
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Three-Minute 
Solutions 


PRODUCTION demands of a total war 
have burdened industry with a stag- 
gering amount of time-wasting pro- 
duction problems. New plants, new 
men, material and labor shortages, 
government restrictions—all mean 
added difficulties and confusion for 


already-harassed executives. 


The Joshua Hendy Iron Works, Sun- 
nyvale, Calif., is meeting the problem 
by introducing special “Decision- 
Making Meetings,” at which plant 
problems are systematically and meth- 
odically ticked off with military, rapid- 
fire precision. 

Limited to an hour, the meetings 
are held weekly, and are thoroughly 
prepared in: advance. Superintendents 
and assistants, foremen and produc- 
tion-control men, formulate their 
problems, write them up and submit 
them to their division head. Copies 
are given to all who are to attend the 
meeting, along with instructions to 
come prepared for two alternatives: 
(1) They must produce a solution; 
or (2) they are to say nothing. 

With long-winded opinions and the- 
ories thus reduced to a minimum, de- 
cisions are made promptly and effi- 
ciently (three minutes a decision is 
the average time for each problem). 
The idea has not only saved valuable 
time, but has also been a vital aid to- 
ward co-ordination and increased pro- 
duction. 


TO THE POINT 


The post-war years will be an era 
of low-cost transportation, and this 
problem is one of the principal keys 
to all our post-war planning. If we use 
our heads and manage things right it 
will be a time of almost incredible 
achievement and advancement.— 
Henry J. KalIser. 


I know something of taxes. For 
three long years I have been going up 
and down this country preaching that 
Government—Federal and State and 
local—costs too much. I shall not stop 
that preaching.—FRANKLIN D. Roose- 
VELT, 1932. 


There are more Federal and State 
mining experts and near-experts in the 
State of Washington than there are 
prospectors in the mountains of that 
State—FRanK LILLy. 
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The American railroads are answering that call. They are 
moving approximately 30,000,000 pounds of food a day for 
our fighting men, more than 1,000 carloads of food a day for 
our fighting Allies, and most of the huge bulk of products from 
farms and processing plants which feed the 126,000,000 of us 
here at home. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway serves a great cross section 
of the nation’s rich agricultural storehouse. Throughout this 
fertile region, farmers are growing and harvesting, and plants 
are processing an ever mounting volume of food. The Norfolk 
and Western serves them. . with pride. . . for the fruits of 
their labor is a mighty weapon of Victory and Freedom. 


TOMORROW. 


When Victory is won, agriculture and industry in N. & W. 
territory will play an important part in establishing peace and 
progress. 

Write the N. & W.’s Industrial and Agricultural Dept., Roa- 
noke 17, Va., for complete information about ideal industrial 
and agricultural locations in ‘The Favored Land.” 
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You Need 


LIGHT- 
on the Subject! 


War Production 
Also Needs 


GOOD LIGHT! 


|LLUMINATOR 


US Tm REG & PATS PENDING 





Is the Latest and Best 
in Industrial 
Fivorescent Lighting! 


Light is essential to speedy, efficient work! For in- 
dustrial lighting that's thoroughly modern and scien- 
tific, investigate the new GUTH SUPER-ILLUMINA- 
TOR. It's an engineering achievement in Fixture 
designing which conforms to W. P. B. metal limita- 
tions —yet is rigid —substantial. 


The Accessory Housing is die-formed from a single 
sheet of steel. It has added strength—extra good 
looks —but costs no more than ordinary Fixtures! 


Here's Something Completely NEW in Fluorescent Lighting! 
GUTH QUICK-LITERS are identical to SUPER-ILLUMINATORS 
except that they are built with special ballasts; perfected 
for speedy, efficient action. Quick, positive starting —with- 
out the use of Starter Switches! Lower operating costs! 
Tested in use over a year— approved by users everywhere! 





W. P. B. urges good lighting for War Industries. If you 
are doing Wor Work, you are entitled to new Fivo- 
rescent. See your nearest Electrical Wholesaler for details. 











Write or wire collect. Representative will call with actual 


to d trate superiority of these GUTH 
Fluorescent Fixtures. 









The EDWIN F. GUTH 
COMPANY 


2615 Washington Ave. . 
St. Louis, Me. 


“LEADERS IN LIGHTING SINCE 1902" 
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New Ideas 


HUMAN “GUINEA” PIGS 


Service men stationed at Chicago’s 


Quartermaster Depot are also serving 


as human “guinea pigs,” to try out 
foods to be purchased for the armed 
forces. The men sample various dishes, 
report on eye appeal, taste and re- 
action. 


PRE-FABRICATED CHICKEN COOP 


Small-scale, pre-fabricated chicken 
houses are now on the market. Made 
in sizes no larger than a piano, they’re 
specially built for use in backyards or 
on porches. Each house holds nine 
chickens, and is equipped with special 
glass to admit ultra-violet sun rays. 


DEHYDRATED MUSHROOMS 


Mushrooms are the latest addition 
to the growing list of dehydrated food 
products. Sliced and packed in waxed 
glassine envelopes, they’re ideal for 
use with soups, sauces and spaghetti. 


RECRUITING CONTEST 


Rapidly-drying manpower pools are 
leading the P. J. Ritter Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J., to the novel expedient of secur- 
ing labor by means of an employee 
“recruiting contest.” Employees who 
bring in new workers are credited with 
one “point” for every hour their re- 
cruits stay on the job. Cash prizes are 
awarded to workers who build up the 
greatest point total. 


PLASTIC “DIAMOND” 


Something new for wartime brides 
is the “duration diamond”—an en- 
gagement ring with a plastic stone 
that glitters like the real thing. Priced 
at about $10, the Government plans 
to promote bond purchases by urging 
engageds couples to buy the new rings 
and invest the balance needed for a 
real diamond in bonds for the dura- 
tion. 


OIL GAUGE 


A newly-devised “ration calculator,” 
designed by the Anderson Specialty 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., now makes it 
possible for oil-burning Americans to 
keep a constant check on the amount 
of fuel they’re using. Consisting of two 
circular cardboard discs, the calcula- 
tor is operated by simply setting the 
indicator on one disc opposite the 





figure representing yearly oil allot- 
ments on the other. Readings along the 
circumference then indicate whether 
ration quotas are being exceeded. 


NO FALSE ALARM 


Responding to an urgent call for 
more workers, Massachusetts firemen 
are now spending their “off” hours in 
war plants. The McKesson & Robbins 
Co., Boston, has already secured per- 
mission to employ the men from four 
to eight hours a day. Plans are being 
made to promote adoption of the idea 
in other cities. 


SUPER SERVICE 


The American Can Co.’s Naval Ord- 
nance plant, Forest Park, IIl., is solv- 
ing its absentee problem by installing 
a special Employee Service Bureau to 
handle the personal duties of its work- 
ers. It takes care of ration applications, 
finds homes, helps buy fuel and food, 
even obtains tickets for social and 
sporting events. In spite of a working 
schedule that allows Christmas as the 
only holiday of the year, the bureau 
is keeping absenteeism at a level more 
than 20% below the national average. 


PART-TIME SAILORS 


America’s business men are going to 
sea. To release men for active war 
duty, bankers, manufacturers and 
other executives are serving as part- 
time Coast Guardsmen. Uniformed 
and armed at Government expense, a 
six-months’ training course qualifies 
the men for official duty in the Tem- 
porary Coast Guard Reserve. Already, 
they’re taking complete control over 
many Coast Guard stations. 


“NEWSREEL” 


The Wilmington, Del., Institute Free 
Library is replacing its aging news- 


. paper files with tiny rolls of specially- 


developed du Pont microfilm. The 
papers are photographed and pre- 
served in a permanent film file, with 
rolls no larger than a spool of thread. 
Library patrons are supplied with a 
handy reading machine that screens 
the films quickly and clearly. 


NO REFLECTION 


Post-war merchants will welcome a 
recently-perfected chemical process by 
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which glass show windows and cases 
may be made non-reflecting and nearly 
invisible. It’s done by a new surfacing 
treatment that not only removes re- 
flected light from both glass and non- 
glass materials, but increases their 
durability as well. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


The Wallace & Tiernan Co., Belle- 
ville, N. J., is sending former em- 
ployees now in the armed forces one 
of the most welcome of all Christmas 
gifts—a convenient carrying case con- 
taining a studio photograph of “Mom” 
and “Dad,” all at company expense. 


FROZEN CAKE 


Ready-mixed, frozen cake batter is 
expected to be a boon to post-war 
housewives. Its scientific blending is 
said to produce cakes “just like mother 
used to make.” Frozen soups and 


pastry dough will also be marketed. 


SELLER'S “MARKET” 


Something new in securities selling 
is a scheme cooked up by Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Cin- 
cinnati, whereby grocery products will 
be displayed in its office windows. 
Coffee, bread and other items of the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. will be 
featured. The idea is to show present 
and potential stockholders of the com- 
pany what’s behind their securities. 


JEEP VS. MOSQUITO 


American jeeps and patrol bombers 
are waging a new war—against mos- 
quitoes. The Naval Air Training Cen- 
ter, Corpus Christi, Tex., uses the 
bombers to make a general survey of 
mosquito breeding areas. Jeeps then 
cover the territory with experts who 
make detailed maps preparatory to in- 
stituting control measures. The method 
permits the plotting of 100 square 
miles in less than a week. 


FUEL OIL 


Gas-rationed Americans will be in- 
terested to learn that Huang Keh-li, 
Chinese engineer, has developed a 
method for using tung oil to run auto- 
mobile engines. The process is said to 
produce fuel as good as gasoline. 


SERVICE ON SKATES 


The White Motor Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, is speeding up customer service 
by supplying roller skates to girl 
workers in the company’s parts depart- 
ment. The skates provide double-quick 
service between stock bins and cus- 
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tomers, or between the bins and the 
repair department. The idea is also 


proving an excellent customer contact. 


FIGURE CONTROL 


Credit Remington Rand, Inc., New 
York City, with the development of a 
portable calculating machine that not 
only divides, multiplies, adds and sub- 
tracts automatically, but also prints 
the results directly onto statistical 





forms. Fast and easy to operate, the 
machine guarantees complete accuracy 


of every entry. 
CANNED BLANKETS 


Ships at sea are now being supplied 
with blankets packed in cans. Sturdy 
and watertight, each “blanket can” 
carries three blankets as part of a new 
life-saving unit. The cans are built by 
the American Can Co., New York City. 








She Still Has “The Voice With A Smile” 


War traffic keeps her busier than ever but she 
manages to keep calm and pleasant. 


She still has “The Voice With A Smile” even 
when the lights are thick on the Long Distance 
switchboard and the circuits are crowded. Even 
when she has to ask you to — 


“Please limit your call to 5 minutes. Others 


are waiting.” 


That’s to help everybody get better service and 
you couldn’t ask for a better reason than that. 
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| We are especially inter- 
ested in your Tungsten 
Carbide problems. 


ke ELIOTT'S ON TIME 
nu ELIOTT 
MILFORD, CONN. 
PRECISION TOOL MAKERS 
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A PROVEN WAY 
TO MAKE 
FUEL SAVINGS 


H™ is a way to cut fuel bills as 
much as 40% while you enjoy 
cozy warmth and snug comfort! 

Insulate your home now with the 
type of Celotex Insulation that will 
fit the job best. Get maximum re- 
sults from your rationed fuel! 

Talk to your Celotex Dealer now! 
Get a free estimate on insulating 
your home with Celotex Insulation 
Board, Rock Wool or Rock Wool 
Batts. You’ll be agreeably surprised 
at the low cost. 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good 
man to know. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL —GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER -— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 











The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 

Acute labor shortages are making a 
sharp cut in 1943 war production. . . . 
Aviation output, racing along at a 
speed of over 10 planes an hour, is 
still behind schedule. One reason: The 
Summer production slump. . . . Slim 
stocks of cellulose acetate molding 
powder are blasting a big hole in the 
production of civilian plastics. The 
situation may go from bad to worse, 
say manufacturers. . . . In spite of 
dwindling labor supplies, America’s 
steel companies are marking up new 
production records. Two big reasons: 
(1) Full utilization of present’ man- 
power, including greater use of older 
men and women; (2) incentive meth- 


ods of pay. 


MATERIALS 
War is taking a heavy toll of U. S. 


natural resources. Iron, lead and zinc 
supplies are shrinking rapidly, with 
copper and aluminum also being hit 
hard. Meanwhile, coal stocks are prac- 
tically inexhaustible. . . . Don’t be 
surprised if shoe rationing begins to 
pinch a little tighter. Lack of leather 
has officials worried, says OPA... . 
Lumber shortages continue to plague 
civilian wood users (West Coast sup- 
plies are still millions of board feet 
below demand)... . As a result of a 
newly-developed preservative, war- 
hampered feather dealers may soon be 
able to replace scarce goose and duck 
feathers with those from chickens and 
turkeys. 


FUEL 


Don’t expect any immediate increase 
in East Coast gasoline allotments. Two 
factors are responsible: (1) Skyrock- 
eting military demands; (2) OPA’s 
failure to curb civilian consumption. 
. . . Prediction: The coal outlook will 
become blacker than ever. One reason: 
We have to supply the military services 
in Italy. . . . Oil-burning homeowners 
who continue to convert to coal may 
find themselves jumping “from the 
frying pan into the fire,” according 
to some observers. Soaring demand, 
combined with manpower and delivery 
troubles, are the chief headaches. 


LABOR 


Labor turnover in some plants is 
approaching whirlwind speeds (in one 






month, one aircraft company lost 400 
more workers than were hired)... . 
The exodus of workers from the war- 
vital chemical industry is rising to 
alarming proportions. Reason: Dissat- 
isfaction with wage levels, frozen at 
rates below those of many competing 
industries. . . . Be prepared for wide- 
spread cancellations of West Coast 
war contracts. The move would release 
sorely-needed manpower for shipyards 
and plane plants. . . . Though at least 
a million more women war workers 
will be needed in the next nine months, 
the number of women quitting jobs is 
almost equal to the number being 
hired. Pressure of home duties is the 
chief reason. One suggested solution: 
More part-time work. 


FOOD 


Ironic: Though 1943 meat produc- 
tion may soar to the record-smashing 
total of 24,000,000,000 pounds, 2,000 
cattlemen predict a famine next Spring. 
Why? Confused Government food pol- 
icies. . . . Expected increases in the 
marketing of chickens will result in a 
sharp drop in Winter egg supplies. 
. .. As a result of wartime meat short- 
ages, public demand for frogs’ legs is 
leaping to a point where it’s now even 
topping the supply (New Yorkers 
alone consume over 30,000,000 pair a 
year)... . Black markets are tighten- 
ing their stranglehold on civilian food 
markets. . . . Watch for a big increase 
in the use of soya products (already 
used in more than 4,000 food items, 
Government experts claim their limits 
are not yet known). 


TRANSPORTATION 


Look for an ODT program to bol- 
ster railroad manpower shortages, with 
hard-pressed Western lines getting first 
relief. Some proposed remedies: (1) 
Recruiting drives; (2) increased hir- 
ing of women; (3) improved working 
conditions; (4) better training. . . . 
Rapidly-aging automobiles are driving 
Michigan war workers head-on into a 
transportation crisis, says Governor 
Harry Kelly. Nearly 50% of the cars 
are at least six years old; many will 
be useless within a few months. . . . 
Don’t be surprised if 1944 truck and 
trailer output fails to hit its stride be- 
fore next Spring. The reason: Parts 
are hard to get. 
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POST-WAR 


American military infiltration and 
occupation is laying the groundwork 
for huge post-war foreign markets, ac- 
cording to a recent study by Borg- 
Warner Corp.’s Norge Division. One 
demand expected: Refrigerators for 
Iceland. ... . Peacetime helicopter fly- 
ing may not be as widespread as some 
observers expect. One big obstacle: 
Present models require much greater 
horsepower and fuel loads than regu- 
lar planes of similar carrying capacity. 
. . » Don’t be surprised if the demand 
for post-war automobiles tops pre-war 
sales by at least 50%. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


America’s whaling industry is ex- 
periencing a wartime boom. It’s filling 
three big demands: (1) Oil for war 
machines; (2) glycerine for explo- 
sives; (3) meat for civilians. . . . 
Warning: Excessive demands for elec- 
tric power may result in a nationwide 
dim-out. . . . This year’s new taxes are 
not expected to raise more than half 
of the $12,000,000,000 wanted by the 
Government. Discount fears of an in- 
crease in tax rates, however. . . . The 
latest note on father-drafting: Regard- 
less of local board quotas, all avail- 
able non-fathers in a state will be in- 
ducted first, says Selective Service. 


Revolutionary 


THE Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has perfected a sensational new 
material that promises to outmode the 
rubber in automobile inner tubes as 
completely as the automobile itself 
outmoded the horse and buggy. Called 
“Marvinol,” the product has already 
demonstrated its superiority over both 
natural and synthetic rubber for such 
varied applications as inner tubes, 
elastic gloves for home, hospital and 
laboratory, fountain pen sacs, hot wa- 
ter bottles, soles and heels. 

Used for car inner tubes, its abso- 
lute impermeability entirely eliminates 
seepage of air through the tubes’ side- 
walls—an accomplishment unobtain- 
able with the very finest gum rubber. 
As a result, tire pressures remain al- 
most constant (test cars have traveled 
over 6,000 miles on Marvinol tubes 
without adding a single pound of air). 

One of Marvinol’s most important 
qualities is the fact that it is 100% re- 
claimable. For example, in cases where 
a tube is damaged beyond repair, post- 
war motorists may simply trade it in 
on a new one. 
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Here's a New Oue 


New policies to meet new needs—that's a 
Prudential fundamental. 


Our new low-cost temporary income policy 
ties in with Social Security — gives the 
widow a guaranteed income until her gov- 
ernment pension starts at age 65. 


Glad to send you descriptive folder. 




















Lessons are 
Learned- 


when training with SIGHT, SOUND, SEQUENCE 


Sight without Sound . . . both without Sequence . . . leaves 
impressions inadequate, leaves only shallow grooves in 
memory. But combine them and the maximum teaching 
power and activating force is unleashed at its greatest. 
Our Nation's Victories on ali Fronts testify to this better, 
faster way of training millions in our Military Forces—and 
millions more in our factories. Likewise, 16mm Sound 
Motion Pictures herald a new era of education, training 
and progress in post-war years. 


16MM SOUND MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
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alert business and 
industry will begin 
putting postwar 
plans into actual 
* operation. But the 
time to start the planning is now and 
the Missouri Pacific Lines can help. 


Our industrial engineers and re- 
search experts are studying future 
transportation needs and problems in 
the Central West, South and South- 
west served by this railroad. They are 
compiling at the same time informa- 
tion about industrial resources and 
advantages—tested and proven in war 
production—which will be interest- 
ing and valuable to postwar planners. 


Newer and richer opportunities will 
be open to business and industry in 
Missouri Pacific territory after the 
war. We'll be glad to furnish facts and 
figures about them now, or make a 
special survey for you if desired. For 
prompt attention, write or wire — 


J. G. CARLISLE 


MISSOURI 


Director 
Industrial Development PACIFIC 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. LINES 


St. Lovis (3), Mo. 
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Better Letters 


By CLARK B. KELSEY 


AR has put the business letter 

out front. It must not only 

pinch-hit for personal contact, 
because of gas and tire rationing, but 
also for telegrams and phone calls that 
are not vital to our war effort. 

This means that we must write more 
letters—and better letters—than ever 
before. 

How? 

As a business man, I have always 
tried to improve my own letter-writing 
relations and, over the years, have 
reached some conclusions on the sub- 
ject. I have been invited to list them 
here, and I hope they are helpful: 


MAKE THEM SPARKLE 


1. Tackle letter writing as a joy, not 
as a chore. Attitude is important, for 
it can make a letter sparkle—or make 
it dull. 

2. Relax when you write, or rather 
dictate, and the words will flow. After 
all, writing is simply the art of talking 
on paper. 

3. Say what you have to say in as 
few and forceful words as possible. 
Nobody, especially nowadays, has the 
time or inclination to read or write 
long, involved letters. 

4. Stick to the truth, always, in let- 
ter writing. When you put something 
down in black and white, it stands. If 
you stray from the truth, what you say 
can always be held against you. 

5. Use little words when they'll do 
the work of big ones. Big words not 
only create a bombastic effect, but lead 
to misunderstanding as well. 

6. Be breezy, if you like, but never 
flippant. Flippancy is the hallmark of 
thoughtless talkativeness. 

7. Observe the rules of grammar, 
or the science of writing, but don’t 
hesitate to break the rules on occasion, 
especially if it means making a worth- 
while effect. 

8. Don’t be afraid of slang in mod- 
eration. Some slang’ words are so 
much to the point, so typically Ameri- 
can, they speak volumes. Why pass 
them up? 

9. Use as little punctuation as pos- 


sible, to save confusion, but enough to 
make the meaning clear. When two 
usages are correct, choose one and 
then stick to it in all your letters, to 
give them “style.” 

10. Don’t talk technical terms to 
somebody who might not be familiar 
with them. They’re confusing, rather 
than illuminating, and often lead to 
misunderstanding. 

11. Get humor into your letters 
when it comes natural. Humor always 
puts the reader into a receptive frame 
of mind. But don’t mistake facetious- 
ness for humor. 

12. Don’t over-do the pronoun “J.” 
Every reader has the selfish viewpoint 
and prefers the word “you.” 

13. Be sure of your prefixes “Mr.,” 
Mrs.” and “Miss,” so often misused. 
Take the trouble to get them right, for 
people are often sensitive about such 
things. Yourself, for instance? 

14. When you write to a man of 
title or high position, pull no punches, 
but give his position the respect it 
deserves by using the correct saluta- 
tion. 

15. Never quibble in letters, since 
letters are filed away, re-read and re- 
considered, and quibbling reflects arti- 
fice on your part. 


AVOID TRITENESS 


16. Avoid the use of trite, rubber- 
stamp expressions. Threadbare phras- 
ing will more than offset any original- 
ity you may have. | 

17. Be sure that your letters are neat 
—devoid of erasures and properly 
spaced. After all, your letters not only 
speak for you but your company as 
well. 

18. When you sign your name, be 
sure that it’s legible; not only for 
practical reasons, but also because 
many people translate a scrawl into a 
stuffed shirt. 

You have no doubt made many or 
all of these observations yourself. 
However, I think they can be reviewed 
with profit. 

Here’s to more—and better—busi- 
ness letters. 
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Is the Customer 


Always Right? 


By FRED B. BARTON 


HE idea that a customer’s good- 
will ‘tomorrow might be worth 


more than a juicy cash sale today — 


is pretty much an American innova- 
tion. Other countries, older and more 
experienced in the ways of the world, 
had looked over the matter of buying 
and selling and accepted it as a risky 
business. Caveat emptor, they said. Let 
the buyer beware. 

U. S. pioneers brought in some 
changes. The idea of setting the price 
too high and letting the customer ham- 
mer you down to his own size still is 
a cherished European institution. But 
John Wanamaker pretty much’ pio- 
neered one-price retailing, with printed 
price-tags plainly visible to all. Open 
display came gradually, letting the cus- 
tomer examine the merchandise before 
buying. Cash refunds and various 
guarantees came in time. 

The mail order houses set up a new 
type of business honesty. To do busi- 
ness by mail the customer had to buy 
a pig-in-a-poke: He had to put down 
the cash, sight unseen. That was ask- 
ing a good deal. To go halfway with 
the customer the mail order houses 
established an overall guarantee. You 
could buy anything, look it over and 
try it on, and if you weren’t entirely 
satisfied, return the goods and get all 
your money back. 


BLACK LIST IS BORN 


There is evidence that they lived up 
to this guarantee, too, even when it 
hurt. There’s the legend of the farmer 
who bought a straw hat in the Spring, 
wore it all Summer, and sent it back 
in the Fall with a complaint that it 
didn’t fit properly. He got his refund. 
But the mail order houses have the last 
word, After several costly experiences 
like that, they. put the complaining cus- 
tomer’s name on a black list and his 
future orders are returned unfilled, 
with a mild regret that they seem un- 
able to satisfy him and won’t he please 
take his business somewhere else. 

The real romance of modern busi- 
ness probably had its big start with 
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Ellsworth M. Statler. This hotel man 
discovered that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, the customer was “always 
right.” How is the tradition holding 
up? Is it still true that the customer is 
right even when common sense indi- 
cates that he is more than a little 
wrong? I queried some leading firms 
to find out their present practice. 


' NO MERE WORDS 


Sears, Roebuck didn’t even answer 
my letter. But Montgomery Ward & 
Co. wrote pleasantly and at length. F. 
W. Jameson of Ward’s mail order sales 
department wrote me that the company 
always tries to be fair and even leans 
backward to satisfy a customer with a 
just complaint. “Satisfaction or your 
money back” means what it says, he 
stated, and always has since the com- 
pany first started in 1872. 

R. H. Macy & Co. wrote: “We like 
to be helpful whenever we can and 
should gladly comply with your re- 
quest if we could. Unfortunately, to 
gather and compile the necessary data 
would involve such an extensive re- 
search that we do not feel we can rea- 
sonably offer to undertake such a 
task.” 

More to the point was an answer 
from the Chrysler Corp.: “In the final 
analysis the customer is the determin- 
ing factor in the success of our busi- 
ness.” The company pointed out that a 
definite routine of inspection and ad- 
justment is provided for in the Own- 
er’s Service Policy, issued to each cus- 
tomer at the time of purchase. Long 
after the customer’s check is in the 
bank, the dealer is still working to 
make sure that the car-buyer is per- 
manently and genuinely pleased with 
the car he bought. 

President John L. Collyer of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. reported that every 
complaint is handled as the means for 
making a future sale. If the customer 
has been abusing his tires, so as to get 
less than the best possible mileage 
from them, the dealer takes time to 
show how proper wheel-alignment and 





inflation give added life to the rubber. 
If the merchandise has proved faulty, 
the company makes prompt amends— 
and does it cheerfully. 

President J. F. Lincoln of the high- 
ly-successful Lincoln Electric Co. 
voiced his company’s policy briefly 
and tersely: “Our policy here in con- 
nection with all these matters is very 
definite. If there is anything which is 
defective in our equipment, we replace 
it and repair it free of charge under a 
very strict guarantee.” 

Seemingly, it is easier for a com- 
pany selling chiefly services to flatter 
and pamper the customer than in the 
case where a company is selling mer- 
chandise. Anyway, when I queried the 
Hotels Statler Co., back came a prompt 
and decisive affirmative from Vice- 
President Howard F. Dugan. “No em- 
ployee of these hotels has the privilege 
of arguing any point with a guest.” 
Dugan explained how this policy of 
expecting the public to be fair has 
built up a happy working basis. When 
the newest Statler opened in Washing- 
ton, D. C., 250 guests found themselves 
admitted to a hotel still swarming with 
workmen, unable to furnish most of 
the conveniences that hotel guests nor- 
mally expect. “Yet these guests, many 
of them travelers who had stayed in 
other Statler hotels, smilingly accept- 
ed these small inconveniences,” said 
Dugan. 


THEY'RE WRONG, BUT— 


I consulted William Feather, print- 
er-philosopher-business executive of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Said Feather: “Busi- 
ness men continue to debate the ques- 
tion, ‘Is the customer always right?’ 
The answer, of course, is ‘No.’ Yet 
customers, like all other people, are 
temperamental, and in matters that | 
don’t amount to much anyway, in dol- 
lars or service, they have a right to be 
wrong without being insulted.” 

Feather went on to explain that ar- 
guments between customers and sellers 
rarely occur in small businesses be- 
cause adjustments can be made 
promptly by the boss or his subordi- 
nates. “It’s in the big corporations, 
which must be run by rules and regu- 
lations, that trouble occurs.” 

So the question, “Is the customer 
always right?” comes down to a mat- 
ter of common sense, Sometimes it 
may be good sense to let the customer 
have his way, even if he’s wrong. 
Either way, it is generally agreed that 
it pays to be polite about it. 
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How National Income Is Being Redistributed 


By WILLFORD |. KING 


School of Commerce, New York University 


This factual analysis of how our na- 
tional income is divided reveals most 
vividly that the thrifty individuals and 
families who invested their savings in 
employment-providing enterprises have 
been given scant, least consideration 
during recent years. Payrolls last year 
ran 58% above 1929, whereas total 
profits, after taxes, were only 6% high- 
er. As the eminent author points out, 
“redistribution of income is not a 
mere dream about what may happen 
in the future, but is instead something 
which the New Dealers can point to 
with pride as having already been ac- 
complished to a marked degree.” 

Is it any wonder that the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards savers is dry- 
ing up the furnishing of capital by 
them, thus dooming preservation of 
our free enterprise system—unless 
Congress asserts itself in defense of 
the American way of life? 


HERE is no gainsaying that the 

Old Deal was anything but suc- 

cessful in protecting us against 
depressions. Ever since the nation was 
founded, minor drops occurred at in- 
tervals of approximately forty months. 
Once in every eleven years a major 
depression put a large fraction of 
urban employees out of work and 
wrought havoc with business in gen- 
eral. 

The Old Deal had, however, one re- 
deeming feature: Each depression 
tended to be followed rather promptly, 
not only by complete recovery, but by 
an advance which brought new levels 
of prosperity for investors and work- 
ers alike. 

Thus, if one scans the annual realized 
income figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board for 
every year from 1899 to 1929, he dis- 
covers that the typical depression was 


marked by a one-year drop followed 
by a new high the next year. _ 

The longest period in which the na- 
tional income failed to make a new 
high was during the four-year interval, 
1920 to 1924. Similarly, the period 
1921 to 1925 was the only one longer 
than two years in which the salary 
and wage total did not attain a new 
high level. 

The dividend total had one long sag 
lasting through the period 1918 to 
1924, but this was followed by a rapid 
ascent to levels far overtopping any 
before reached. 

In no year from 1899 to 1929 did 
the interest aggregate fail to reach a 
new high.* 

Presumably, the principal reason 
for initiating the New Deal was a de- 
sire to show the world that, when 
planning was substituted for the blun- 
dering of free enterprise, recovery 
could be brought about neatly and 
with dispatch. Unfortunately, the ex- 
periment failed to work out as planned. 

Although the New Deal went into 
effect in 1933, the national income did 
not again equal the 1929 peak until 
1941, an interval of 12 years—more 
than twice as long as any similar sag 
occurring under the Old Deal during 
the entire previous period for which 
yearly records are available—1899 to 
1929. 

Eight years of drastic experimenta- 
tion failed to bring the nation up to 
the economic level previously attained. 
This goal was reached only when 
preparation for war set the wheels of 
industry turning. 

However, it would be a sad error to 
conclude that the New Deal experi- 
mentation has not produced very real 





*National Income in the United States, 
1799-1938; a report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Pages 6, 7 and 21. 





results—results which today are much | 
in evidence, Certain ones which are 
of decided interest to investors are re- 
vealed by the following data extracted 
from the “Statistical Abstract” and 
the “Survey of Current Business,” 
both official documents published by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Since the ability of the dollar | 
to command goods has recently dimin- 
ished markedly, all the nominal in- 
creases are exaggerated. This fact 
should be kept in mind by the reader. 

1. Although national income in 
1942 was 40% higher than the 1929 
level, total corporate income, after de- 
ducting Federal taxes, was less than 
6% above the 1929 figure. Further- 
more, largely because, in 1942, profits 
were subject to renegotiation, and it 
was necessary to provide large re- 
serves to cover possible losses after 
the war, total dividends paid out were 
only two-thirds as great in 1942 as in 
1929, 

It must be remembered also that, in 
1929, dividends went to recipients tax 
free. In 1942, by contrast, not only 
were they reduced markedly in volume, 
but they were subject to the same Fed- 
eral tax rates as other income. 


DIVIDENDS DROP 15% 


2. The bad showing made by divi- 
dends in 1942 cannot legitimately be 
ascribed to war conditions, for, during 
the entire New Deal decade, 1933 to 
1942 inclusive, total cash dividends 
paid to the public by corporations 
amounted to only $36,629,000,000 as 
compared with $43,301,000,000 paid 
out in the Old Deal decade imme- 
diately preceding, that is, 1923 to 
1932. 

This constitutes a decline of 15% 
in the dividend total, although, in the 
latter decade, aggregate national in- 
come was about 142% larger than in 
the preceding 10 years. . 

Furthermore, in the New Deal dec- 
ade, the $36,629,000,000 cash divi- 
dends paid out to the public left to the 
corporations no net savings whatever, 
for they paid out slightly more than 
they earned, while, in the Old Deal 
decade just preceding, corporations 
not only paid out $43,301,000,000 in 
cash dividends but added to their re- 
serves more than $10,000,000,000 net. 

3. As already noted, stockholders 
as a whole received in 1942 a dividend 
total only two-thirds as great as that 
turned over to them in 1929. Similarly, 
aggregate interest shrank from $5,- 
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50 OUTSTANDING STOCKS 
and BONDS 


Offering Unusual Investment Opportunities 
for the Reconstruction Period Ahead 


Wir the war in its final phase, the possibility of a Civilian shortages, mounting inflation, and record 
sudden ending of the European conflict must not be volume of idle funds create a situation charged with 
overlooked. Stock Market unsettlement caused by the dynamic possibilities. To help answer the many ques- 
transition from war to peace offers today, as in 1918, tions of investors, and to guide them to investment 
a buying opportunity based on the huge post-war re- opportunities now available, our Staff has prepared this 
quirements both at home and abroad. Special 50-Stock-and-Bond Report. 





50 Securities delecied from 2355 Listed Issues 


These 50 stocks and bonds, selected by the UNITED Investment Staff after extensive research, 
represent outstanding values in five popular classifications: 

10 Low-Priced Stocks Averaging Below $10. Low-priced issues yield largest percentage 
profits in a major Stock Market advance. Prices range from $5 to $15. Eight pay dividends. 


10 Growth Stocks with New Products. Like Motors, Chemicals and Rubbers after 
World War I, these issues have possibilities of becoming future market leaders. 


10 That Have Paid Dividends 40 Years. Investments for backlog funds, yielding 
from 31% to 9%. Five have 60-year dividend records; one over 94 years yields 9%. 


10 Preferreds with Large Back Dividends. Corporations are paying off accumulated 


dividends out of large current earnings. Our list includes issues in best position to make an early 
settlement of accumulations. Back dividends on these stocks amount to $21 to $73 a share. 


10 Rail Bonds ($10,000 par) for $5,100. Senior issues of roads in reorganization 
offer unusual appreciation possibilities. Large cash payments of back interest pending. 











Peace Bullish on Stock Prices 


Peace is basically bullish on stock prices. This has been true in every war months! This was the postwar boom of 1919—a dynamic recovery built on 


since the time of Napoleon. In World War I, following the Armistice of 
1918, stocks declined 8 points, or 10% 
(Dow-Jones Industrial Average), then 






pent-up civilian demand, reconstruction of Europe, and inflation. Similar 
possibilities are indicated in the period ahead. As a matter of cold facts and 
figures, the background situation growing out of Global War appears far 


advanced 40 points, or 51% in nine more bullish today than in 1918! 


Selective Opportunities Ahead 


The next major rise is likely to be highly selective. War has damaged some companies—helped others. 
Some stocks will undoubtedly show spectacular gains while others lag or decline. In the 1919 postwar 
boom General Motors rose from 1181/, to 406 or 242%, while American Telephone gained only 14%. 
B. & O., after rising to 55, declined to 29, a loss of 47%. At the same time American Woolen soared 
from 45 to 1651/4, or 268%. 


Investment success over the period ahead depends upon selection of individual stocks and bonds with 
the most favorable peacetime prospects. UNITED Service, with its experienced Staff and extensive 
research facilities, can help you capitalize today’s opportunities. Send today for this new and timely 
report on 50 Outstanding Stocks and Bonds—a cross section of today’s most attractive investments. 


United Business and Investment Service, 
backed by a 23-year record of success, now 





serves the largest clientele of any invest- 
ment advisory service in the country today. 


Mail This Coupon NOW! 
; , “TRIAL” 02s ERENT eT os 
Yours with Special 6-Weehs' | _ UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE seataae 
To introduce the many valuable features of UNITED Service to new readers under TRARY Hews Senet lon 
present favorable conditions, we will send you this Special 50-STOCK-and-BOND Please send me eet Sane 50 OUTSTAND- 


REPORT and the Weekly UNITED Business and Investment Service for 6 weeks altuaiicenns beatey derd wena baemamals 
for only $2. Just enclose $2 with the coupon and mail today. 
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867,000,000 in 1929 to $5,378,000,000 
in 1942, a decline of 8%. 

4. While net corporate after-tax in- 
come was only 6% larger in 1942 than 
in 1929, the income of farmers was 
87% greater in the latter year. Clearly, 
the New Deal permits farmers to profit 
freely from war conditions, while it 
denies similar treatment to corpora- 
tions. 

5. Net income of non-farm indi- 
vidual proprietors increased from 
$8,456,000,000 in 1929 to $10,364,- 
000,000 in 1942, a gain of nearly 
| 23%. This increase may be contrasted 
with the 6% gain in the income of 
corporations during the same time in- 
terval. Clearly, as regards profit mak- 
ing, the New Deal has hampered indi- 
vidual business men less than it has 
hampered corporations. 

6. The total compensation of all em- 
ployees in the United States, including 
therein not only wages and salaries but 
also work-relief wages, social security 
and pension contributions of employ- 
ers, and compensation for industrial 
injuries, but leaving out of account 
the subsistence given to men in the 
armed forces, grew from $53,066,000,- 
000 in 1929 to $83,668,000,000 in 
1942, an increase of nearly 58%. For 
ordinary wages and salaries, the total 
for the nation was only $52,556,000,- 
000 in 1929. In 1942, it had risen to 
$80,293,000,000, a gain of nearly 53% 
as compared to the gain of 6% in 
total after-tax corporate profits. 

Between 1929 and 1942, manufac- 
turing payrolls increased approximate- 
ly 138%. 

The evidence just presented 
proves conclusively that redistri- 
bution of income is not a mere 
dream about what may happen in 
the future, but is instead some- 
thing which the New Dealers can 
point to with pride as having al- 


ready been accomplished to a 
marked degree. 

It is possible that the victims— 
the investors—may not. point to 
the achievement with the same 
degree of enthusiasm. 


Bells, But No Rings 


Wartime wedding bells ring one- 
half to three-quarters times more fre- 
quently than in peacetime, yet WPB, 
for reasons of its own, has cut the 
manufacture of wedding rings to one- 
half the output in 1941. The result: 
Bootleggers are selling fake rings to 
patrons who don’t want to take the big 
step without this age-old formality. 
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Toppine the high point of its first rally from Aug. 2 low by more than 3 points, 
up to this writing, the D-J industrial average should now have a try at the July 
high of 146.41. So far the rail average has only fractionally bettered its previous 
rally. 

Both averages should top their July highs before we may assume that the 
major upward trend is to be resumed. The mark for the rails at that time was 
38.51. The latest turn-about in the market has been.rather impressive as to volume 
and price indications, and rapid absorption of preferred stocks provides strong 
investment background. But caution is advisable if previous tops are reached 
again. 

If the July highs are finally scaled and the market runs true to form, then the 
next objective for the D-J industrial should be 158-162—highest since 1937. 
Recent swings of rail average would suggest long-shot possibility of 43-45, also 





highest since 1937. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Sidney Lanier and R. Gordon Was- 
son have been elected vice-presidents 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Charles F. 
Rand Memorial 
Medal for “distin- 
guished achieve- 
ment in mining 
administration” 
has been awarded 
by the American 
Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallur- 
gical Engineers to 
Cornelius Francis Kelley, chairman of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 

A. Lee M. Wiggins, president of the 
Bank of Hartsville, S. C., has been 
elected president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

F. Raymond Peterson, president of 
the First National Bank of Paterson, 
N. J., has beén elected president of the 
National Bank Division, and Henry A. 
Theis, vice-president of the Guaranty 


Cc. F. Kelley 


Trust Co. of New York, has been elect- 
ed president of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Edward L. Williams has been elect- 
ed president of the Insurance Execu- 
tives Association. 

Thomas I. Phillips, vice-president of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., has been appointed head of 
the company’s Pittsburgh Divisions. 

Heman Greenwood, who has been 
vice-president of the United States 
Steel Export Co., has been elected 
vice-president of the Carrier Corp. 

Albert H. Gordon, of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., has been elected a director 
of the Tubize Chatillon Corp. 

Robert J. Davidson, of Fahnestock 
& Co., has been elected president of 
the Association of Customers Brokers. 

Clarence L. Law, vice-president of 
the Consolidated Edison Co., has been 
elected a director of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New 
York. 
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investment Pointers 


Stocks With Possibilities 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


FEEL confident that the long- 
| range outlook for most groups of 

stocks is excellent and I can see 
no reason to sell them at this time. 

As I have repeatedly stated here, I 
would rate Motors, Oils, Rubbers, 
Building and Utility Stocks around 
the top. 

For those interested in a speculative 
commitment, I call attention to Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising $4 Cumu- 
lative “A” stock, of which there are 
99,000 shares outstanding. The com- 
pany has no funded debt. With sub- 
sidiaries, it is the largest outdoor ad- 
vertising unit in the United States. Its 
display plants reach approximately 
half the population of the country. 
Company’s advertising includes post- 
ers, painted displays and electrical dis- 
plays. Its advertising structures are 
erected and maintained at important 
points on the ground, roofs and walls 
of properties either leased or owned. 
In the four pre-war years, earnings 
averaged $7.82 a share. The stock is 
now in the low 30s. *- ; 

Also as a speculative long-pull issue, 
I recommend Midland Steel Products 
Co., of which there are 235,000 shares 





SHIPPERS’ CAR LINE CORPORATION 
30 Church Street 
ye New York, N. Y. 

There been declared, for quarter year end- 
ing Septem 30, 1948, a dividend of one end one- 
quarter per cent (1%%) on 2 
ferred Stock of this Corporation, payable September 


losed. Checks will be 
mailed by The Marine ig Trust Company of 
New York on September 30, 

ROBERT ROGESS, President 


HOWARD C. WICK, Secretary 
September 15, 1948, 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held September 
9, 1948, declared a dividend for the third quarter of the 
year 1943 of 50c a share on the Common Stock of Under- 
weed Eatiets Fisher Company, payable September 30, 

1943, to stockholders of sseard at the close of business 
September 20, 1943. 


Transfer books will not be closed. 
C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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of common. This company normally 
manufactures automobile frames, run- 
ning boards, axle housings, etc., me- 
chanical and hydraulic brakes and air 
brakes. During periods when the auto- 
mobile business is good, this stock is 
a substantial earner and dividend pay- 
er. For instance, in 1936, 1937, 1939 
and 1940, the annual dividend ranged 
from $4 to $5.50. The stock is in the 
20s. 

As far as I can foresee, the post-war 
outlook for the automobile business 
is extraordinarily brilliant and Mid- 
land should do very well during that 
time. 

I have in the past year recommend- 
ed Commercial Credit and Commer- 
cial Investment Trust at very much 
lower prices than now prevailing. I 
consider the post-war outlook to be 
excellent and advise renewed buying 
of these stocks.on any setback. 

These stocks usually move together. 
They are selling for about half their 
1937 peaks. 

Resumption of the manufacture of 
consumer durable goods, particularly 
automobiles and home appliances, 
should result in a sharp revival of in- 
stallment financing in the post-war pe- 
riod. Profits, it is believed in the case 
of Commercial Investment Trust, for 
example, should rebound to approxi- 
mate 1936-37 results, which exceeded 
$6 a share. Earnings of $5 a share 
appear a minimum expectation, which 
would warrant restoration of a $4 divi- 
dend basis for the stock. 

Many inquiries have been received 
asking why I have not included rail- 
road stocks in my recommendations, 
particularly those of the reorganized 
rails. It may well be that, in due time, 
the rails will share in any upward 
movement in the general market; but 
my feeling is, at this time, the post- 
war outlook for rails contains more 
uncertainties than in the case of many 
industrial stocks. Other things being 
equal, I prefer stocks with the fewer 
uncertainties. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange and a registered invest- 
ment adviser, makes his head- 
quarters in our Philadelphia office. 


Transactions for his customers 
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Locker 


Answer 








(Above) Office 
Valet Racks ac- 
commodate 6 or 
12 persons, 








5 FT. INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 


Racks Accommodate 12 or 24 
Hardboard and plywood construction, 
single faced or 5 to-back units. 
Double locker room capacity. Save floor 
apece for productive use. Provide each 
loyee with a coat hanger, individual- 
ized hat shelf and a : tA x i box 
aloe air ad light. 
“Write Sor Circular 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 111 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on September 15, 1943, 
for the quarter ending September 30, 
1943, equal to 2% of its par, value, 
will be paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check on 
October 15, 1943, to shareholders of 
record at 12:00 o’clock noon, Pacific 
War Time, on September 30, 1943. 
The aac + Books will not be closed. 

E. J, Becxett, Treasurer 

San Francisco, California 











. 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
DIVIDEND NO. 266 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on ie capital int of 
this company has been declared, payable October 15, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close of Sastataa on 
September 24, 1943. 


September 14, 1943. G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 

















Thoughts 





on the Business of Life 


T and dramatic changes have 
taken place in the world. Old 


values, old ways of thinking, 
have changedto give way to new and 
pressing problems that tax all our 
optimism and purpose, and that call 
for the best we can contribute to the 
work of the world. But one fact stands 
out clear and challenging: The sound, 
basic principles of personal progress 
and success have not changed. They 
have been modified and accelerated in 
their operation—given new directions, 
perhaps—but still the greatest rewards 
go to those who can give most. 
—L. G. ELLiotTT. 


The men of action are, after all, 
only the unconscious instruments of 
the men of thought. —HEINE. 


The man who needs the least may 
be richer indeed than the man who 
has and uses the most. —TIori0. 


A tendency to minimize essentials 
and to magnify non-essentials is the 
cause of much discontent and unrest 
with attendant worry and despair. 

—Witiu M. PEck. 


Let us remember that humility is 
just one thing: It is gratitude. The 
antidote to pride is not humility, it is 
thankfulness. 

—SAMUEL M. SHoemakeR, D.D. 


Whenever man-made laws abridge 
the right to own, limit the right to 
earn, deny the right to save, prohibit 
the right to transmit, civilization is 
headed toward the jungles and man 
becomes qualified for citizenship in the 
animal kingdom. —J. A. ARNOLD. 


The basis of any faith needed to re- 
construct the world and improve rela- 
tions among men and nations is wor- 
ship of God. All great movements of 
the past have been a result, of men 
having had consciousness of God, 
while history has also shown that all 
enduring human practices have had 
religious background. 

—Harry N. Hotes, D.D. 


As soon as a man climbs up to a 
high position, he must train his sub- 
ordinates and trust them. They must 
relieve him of all small matters. He 
must be set free to think, to travel, to 
plan, to see important customers, to 
make improvements, to do all the big 
jobs of Leadership. 

—Hersert N. Casson. 


INCENTIVE PAY 


Folks talk about “incentive pay” 
That war supplies may meet de- 
mand, 
Which seems so foolish when there is 
So much incentive work at hand— 
Incentive work to make the things 
Our foreign legions badly need, 
To win against the Axis foes 
Who kill to sate their ghoulish 
greed! 


“Look not a gift horse in the mouth,” 
So goes a saying all should heed; 
Nor should we seek “incentive pay” 
To succor those who fight and bleed 
To save us from the awful doom 
So many nations now endure, 
So let’s forget “incentive pay” 
And strive to make our homes se- 
cure! . 
—Atonzo NewTon BEnN. 


Business is always interfering with 
pleasure—but it makes other pleasures 
possible. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


We shall see but little if we require 
to understand what we see. How few 
things can a man measure with the 
tape of his understanding.—THOREAU. 





A TEXT 


Keep thy tongue from evil, and 
thy lips from speaking guile. 
Depart from evil, and do good; 
seek peace, and pursue it. 
Psatms 34:13, 14. 


Sent by O. A. Frantz, Akron, Ohio. 
What is your favorite text? A Forbes 
book is presented to senders of texts 
used. 














We are kept up by an invisible spir. 
it that drives us on, or draws us down, 
It is spiritual in action, but mental jp 
control, An unconquerable spirit will 
see and take a man anywhere! .. , 
Failure is not the most difficult thing 
to face in this life. If it were there 
would be few successes. But let a man 
or woman face failure with a broken 
spirit and there is little hope. Such 4 
one needs strong medicine—soine 
thing, or some one, to help put that 
spirit back. 

—Grorce Matruew Apams, 


He who by warming up the Old cay 
gain knowledge of the New is fit to 
teach. —ConFucivs, 


Young Americans should know that 
there are two ways of doing business 
—one that makes money its master 
and one that makes money its servant. 
For forty years the latter has been my 
style of business and I think it will be 
the only type of business that will 
succeed in the future-—HeEnry Forp. 


Some people grow under responsi- 
bility; some people merely swell. 
—Tue Pick-Up. 


Whatever is of real benefit to the 
employees is bound to benefit the em- 
ployers. Whatever hurts the employers 
is bound to hurt the employees. What- 
ever hurts either will ultimately hurt 
the public the most. And we all are a 
part of this public. 

—W.s. J. H. BoetcKer. 


A man’s strength cannot always be 
judged by his strongest action; in 
many instances he is judged by his 
weakness. —J. W. A. HENDERSON. 


Socialism solves the problem of 
keeping up with the Joneses by hold- 
ing the Joneses back. 

—Joun A. HoLMEs. 


It is ill manners to silence a fool, 
and cruelty to let him go on. 
—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Whenever you are too selfishly look- 
ing out for your own interest, you 
have only one person working for you 
—yourself. When you help a dozen 
other people with their problems, you 
have a dozen people working with 
you. —Wws. B. Given, Jr. 
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In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 
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This is Synthetic Rubber 


Synthetic rubber is a new basic raw material which is 
processed, treated and formed in much the same way 
as natural rubber. And...like natural rubber...it is of 
different types, is capable of many variations. 

Synthetic rubber is manufactured from gasoline, 
alcohol, coal and gases kept liquid under pressure and 
is now being made in five basic commercial types. 
Each type has distinct properties and characteristics 
that fit it for specific tasks. For some, synthetic rubber 
is superior to natural rubber. For others it is equally 
as good. 

To determine which syntheti> rubber is right for the 
job, however, requires a really thorough knowledge 
of rubber chemistry. The manufacturer must be famil- 
iar with the properties of all five commercial types 


... Buna-S, Buna-N, Neoprene, Thiokol and Butyl. 

United StatesRubberCompany uses all five basic types 
of synthetic rubber and is thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics, properties and suitability of each type 
to the task for which it is intended. As the nation’s 
largest user of synthetic rubber, “U.S.” has built up a 
tremendous backlog of knowledge of this new basic 
raw material and experience in processing synthetic 
rubber to handle a certain definite job. Today, this 
knowledge and experience are being drawn upon to 
the fullest in supplying the Armed Forces and war in- 
dustries with the synthetic rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber products they need. 

A copy of “The Five Commercial Types of Synthetic 
Rubber” will be a valuable addition to your files. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
1230 Sixth Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York 20 © 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 














They're flying sentries guarding our coast lines 
. day-and-night couriers of vital war 
equipment .. . the 20,000 skilled 
ilots of the Civil Air Patrol! : 
: MA fam. 





IT'S CAMELS 
FOR ME— 
THEY HAVE A RICH, 
FULL FLAVOR 
AND AN EXTRA 
MILDNESS THATS SO 
EASY ON MY 
THROAT 
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The favorite cigarette with 
men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and the Coast Guard is Camel. 


(Based on actual sales records.) 
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Theyve Got What it Takes! 
















“OPS.” It’s Flight Officer Gay Gahagan giv- 
ing the “orders of the day” in the Opera- 
tions Room, and it’s just like a regular Air 
Force “briefing”—even to the Camel ciga- 
rettes. For Camels are the pick of pilots—the 
choice of smokers everywhere. 





ARMY MISSION. Rushing key Army person- 
nel or special equipment to distant camps is 
just one of the important jobs of the men 
and women CAP pilots. Here is CAP Flight 
Officer Gahagan. Her destination is an Army 
secret, but it’s no secret that her favorite 
cigarette is Camel—see left. 
















\\)\ Meet Hight Officer GAY GAHAGAN 


She’s a veteran of six years’ flying... had logged 
more than 200 hours in the air even before she 
joined the Civil Air Patrol. Her smoking log? 
“I've smoked Camels for five years,” she says. 
“Their delightful taste has a fresh appeal with 
every puff—and Camels don’t get my throat.” 
See if you don’t agree with Flight Officer Gay 
Gahagan—give Camels the test of your own taste 
and throat .. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


. your own “T-Zone,” 


The I Zone”... where 
cigarettes are judged 


The “T-ZONE"—Taste and Throat 
—is the proving ground for ciga- 
rettes. Only your taste and throat 
can decide which cigarette tastes 
best to you... and how it affects 
your throat. Based on the experi- 
ence of millions of smokers, we 
believe Camels will suit your 
“T-ZONE" to a “T." 
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